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IN  our  town  the  year  1929  will  always  be  icnown  as  the  Charter  Year.  Then  it  was,  after  ten 
long  years  of  waiting,  that  Walthamstow  became  a  Borough,  with  Councillor  V.  L.  McEntee, 
J.P.,  M.P.,  as  the  first  Mayor.  In  the  following  year  it  was  suggested  that  a  Pageant,  carried 
out  by  the  Schools,  should  be  given  so  as  worthily  to  commemorate  the  Coming  of  the 
Charter.  Both  the  Local  Education  Committee  and  the  Higher  Education  Committee  supported 
the  proposal,  and  it  was  soon  evident  that  there  was  a  keen  spirit  abroad  to  make  the  Walthamstow 
Pageant  a  great  success.  Mr.  Bumcli,  Director  of  Education,  allocated  the  Episodes  to  the  various 
schools,  both  elementary  and  secondary,  and  supervised  all  the  necessary  arrangements.  It  is  now 
a  matter  of  history  that  the  Walthamstow  Pageant  of  1930  proved  a  splendid  success,  and  reflected 
infinite  credit  upon  all  concerned.  It  was  visited  by  the  Chief  Inspectors  from  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, who  gave  unqualified  praise  to  the  Show,  and  it  was  favourably  reported  by  the  chief  organs 
of  the  Press,  some  of  which  gave  pictorial  reproductions  of  the  Episodes.  It  may  here  be  noted 
with  much  pleasure  that  Walthamstow  was  the  first  Borough  to  have  its  Pageant  acted  entirely 
by  children,  and  the  satisfactory  results  justified  the  experiment. 

It  was  not  till  1907  that  there  were  Pageants  or  celebrations  of  local  history  consbting  of  a  series 
of  representations  of  events  and  personages  coimected  with  a  particular  place,  but  from  that  year 
onward  Pageants  were  held  all  over  the  country.  Most  of  them  were  held  in  the  open,  at  a  great 
expense,  and  under  the  conduct  of  a  brilHant  Pageant  Master.  These  Pageants  of  History  in  Drama, 
Dance,  and  Song  were  splendid  spectacles,  showy  exhibitions,  mirrors  of  the  past,  and  thus  came  to 
fascinate  the  British  pubhc.  There  is  then  no  need  to  wonder  that  the  Walthamstow  Pageant  of 
1930  attracted  thousands  of  spectators,  among  whom  were  hundreds  of  dehghted  parents  of  the 
juvenile  performers,  and  there  was  a  general  desire  that  the  Pageant  should  be  repeated  on  some 
future  occasion. 

The  opportunity  for  such  a  revival  was  presented  by  the  coming  Ccnteiury  of  WiUiam  Morris 
in  1934.  The  Town  Cotmcil  agreed  in  April,  1932,  to  set  up  a  Special  Committee  under  the 
Chairmanship  of  the  Mayor,  Alderman  T.  Smith,  J.P.,  to  consider  arrangements  for  a  scheme 
of  Municipal  Celebrations  to  mark  the  Centenary  of  the  Birth  of  William  Morris.  The  Town 
Clerk  and  Borough  Librarian  made  exhaustive  inquiries  and  submitted  their  recommendations 
to  a  further  meeting  of  the  Special  Committee  in  April,  1933.  It  was  then  decided  that  the  Mayor, 
Alderman  B.  Cole,  J.P.,  should  be  Chairman,  that  Mr.  F.  G.  Gamer,  Town  Clerk,  should  be 
Hon.  Secretary,  and  that  Mr.  W.  G.  Berry,  Borough  Treasurer,  should  be  Hon.  Treasurer.  The 
following  month  detailed  plans  were  submitted  and  approved,  and  it  was  resolved  that  Mr.  S.  W. 
Bumell,  LL.B.,  B.Sc,  the  Director  of  Education,  be  asked  to  confer  with  the  Teaching  Staff 
as  to  the  children  again  co-operating  in  a  Pageant  similar  to  that  of  1930.  In  July  there  was  a  meeting 


of  the  Teaching  Staff,  and  as  a  result  it  was  decided  to  reproduce  the  Pageant  of  1930  with  some 
modifications  and  with  a  new  and  longer  WiUiam  Morris  Episode.  A  Schools'  Pageant  Committee 
was  formed,  with  Alderman  Mrs.  McEntce,  J.P.,  as  Chairman,  and  the  Director  of  Education  as 
Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  Various  Sub-Committees  were  appointed  and  work  was  set  in 
motion  with  the  fiill  approval  of  the  Education  Committee. 

The  work  was  so  far  advanced  that  by  5th  September  the  various  Episodes  were  allocated 
to  the  respective  schools,  and  before  the  end  of  November,  Mr.  G.  E.  Roebuck,  as  Editor,  had 
the  material  for  the  Pageant  Book  well  in  hand.  A  reference  to  the  Committee,  Sub-Committee 
and  Schools  on  pp.  13-14  will  show  how  many  willing  hands  have  fashioned  this  Morris  Centenary 
Pageant,  which  is  meant  to  be  a  worthy  commemoration  of  a  "famous  man,"  of  one  "furnished 
with  abihty,"  "whose  praises  might  be  reported." 

The  way  has  now  been  cleared  for  a  short  outline  of  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  Episodes 
of  this  Pageant,  which  cover  a  period  of  a  thousand  years  of  our  local  history  and  bring  under 
our  notice  Lords  and  Barons,  Merchants  and  Peasants,  Priests  and  Poets,  Scholars  and  Artists,  form- 
ing altogether  a  Cavalcade,  in  the  modem  meaning  of  that  word.  Indeed,  our  Pageant  work  in 
Walthamstow  has  been  progressing  while  N.  Coward's  wonderfxil  "Cavalcade"  has  been  seen  as 
a  Play  and  on  the  Screen  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  people.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  our 
producers  have  also  had  the  benefit  of  thrilling  Plays  and  Films  such  as  those  of  Henry  VIII  and 
Ehzabeth  the  "Tudor  Wench." 

The  Pageant  opens  with  an  ]£pfS0^C  entided,  "The  Passing  of  Waltheof"  There  is  good 
reason  for  this,  as  Earl  Waltheof  or  Wallef  Comes  as  he  is  styled  in  the  Domesday  Book  (see  p.  25) 
was  the  last  holder  of  the  Manor  of  Wilcmnestou  before  the  coming  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
The  new  King  allowed  Waltheof  to  keep  his  possessions;  and  although  Waltheof  plotted  against 
WiUiam,  the  King  pardoned  him  and  allowed  him  to  many  his  niece  Judith.  Afterwards  the 
Conqueror  withdrew  his  pardon,  and  Waltheof  was  executed  at  Winchester,  probably  at  the 
instigation  of  his  wife,  Judith.  The  English  counted  Waltheof  a  mart^'r  and  attributed  William's 
later  troubles  asjudgments  on  him  for  the  murder  of  the  Earl.  WiUiam  the  King  professed  to  hold 
the  Crown,  not  by  force  of  arms  but  by  right,  and  gave  away  aU  the  greatest  offices  in  the  country 
to  his  Norman  foUowers,  and  even  took  away  aU  the  Manors  and  gave  them  to  these  strangers. 
Hence  it  came  about  that  Judith  came  into  possession  of  Walthamstow  on  the  death  of  her  husband 
in  1075,  and  in  the  Domesday  Book  she  appears  as  Judith  Comitissae.  One  of  her  daughters,  Judith 
or  Ahce,  married  Ralph  de  Toni,  who  gives  the  title  to  the  SCCOflS  EptSO&C.  Ralph  de  Toni 
was  the  son  of  Ralph  de  Toni  who  was  present  with  Duke  WiUiam  at  the  Battle  of  Hastings.  For  his 
eminent  services  on  that  occasion  he  was  UberaUy  rewarded  with  numerous  Manors,  and  for  more 
than  two  centuries  his  descendants  held  the  Manor  of  WUcumestou.  The  long  rule  of  the  Tonis 
in  Wilcumestou  saw  the  rebuilding  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  and  the  regular  holding 
of  the  Manor  Courts.  It  was  not  aU  smooth  sailing  in  our  parish  in  those  far-off  days,  for  the 
Tonis  as  Lords  of  the  Manor  were  apt  to  be  very  autocratic,  and  it  was  a  good  thing  that  the  Rector 
and  the  Prior  of  Holy  Trinity  asserted  the  rights  of  the  Church  and  claimed  die  tithes  that  the 
Lord  Toni  disputed.  The  Parish  Priest  foUowed  the  traditions  of  the  Church  and  observed  the  Holy 
Days  and  Festivals,  the  fiequent  occurrence  of  which  gave  some  colour  to  the  life  of  the  peasants. 


For  more  than  two  centuries  the  peasants  were  oppressed.  Pestilence  stalked  the  land,  and  the 
Black  Death  carried  off  half  the  people.  Throughout  the  Plantagenet  period  we  hear  little  of 
Wilcumestou,  but  we  can  imagine,  from  contemporary  records  of  neighbouring  parishes,  how 
hard  was  the  lot  of  the  common  people.  By  the  fifteenth  century  men  were  losing  their  faith  in  the 
Church,  in  the  Crown,  and  even  in  the  Law;  and  then  there  came  a  fierce  rebellion  of  the  peasants. 
When  things  were  at  their  worst  there  arose  a  deUverer  in  the  person  of  John  Ball,  who  endeavoured 
to  amehorate  the  condition  of  the  peasants.  This  gives  the  title  to  the  XTbtcO  ]£p(S0&6,  "John 
Ball  and  the  Peasants,"  and  as  the  story  has  been  told  so  picturesquely  by  William  Morris,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  draw  attention  to  the  appropriateness  of  this  Episode  during  the  celebration  of  the 
Morris  centenary.  John  Ball  is  represented  as  a  priest  having  authority,  and  he  speaks  plainly  to  the 
people.  "Villeins  are  ye  now,  and  villeins  shall  ye  be  save  ye  do  what  I  tell,"  were  words  all  men 
could  understand,  and  though  John  Ball  gave  his  Hfe  for  the  cause,  serfdom  received  a  death-blow 
and  gradually  yet  surely  the  peasants  had  a  more  tolerable  life.  Villeinage  was  a  thing  of  the  past; 
the  labourers  were  free  and  would  bargain  for  the  highest  wages  they  could  get.  Let  us  remember, 
too,  that  John  Ball's  stirring  words  are  recalled  to-day  in  our  Tovra's  motto,  for  he  it  was  who  said 
"Fellowship  is  heaven,  and  lack  of  Fellowship  is  hell.  Fellowship  is  Life,  and  lack  of  Fellowship  is 
Death." 

In  the  meantime  the  Manor  of  Walthamstow  Toni  passed  into  the  Beauchamp  Family  who 
held  it  for  the  better  part  of  two  centuries.  The  most  magnificent  of  all  the  Beauchamps  was 
Richard  de  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  while  the  best  known  is  Richard  Neville,  the  "King 
Maker,"  the  "Last  of  the  Barons,"  who  was  Earl  of  SaUsbury  and  afterwards  Earl  of  Warwick. 
The  JfOUrtb  ]£pi606C  connects  our  to\vn  with  Richard  de  Beauchamp,  who  lived  from  1 381  to 
1439  and  for  about  thirty-three  years  of  that  time  was  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Walthamstow  Toni. 
He  went  to  the  Holy  Land,  to  Venice,  Russia,  Poland  and  other  countries.  He  fought  by  land  and 
sea:  was  Captain  of  Calais:  Lieutenant  of  France  and  Normandy:  and  was  present  at  Royal 
Weddings  and  Christenings.  His  Hfe  was  one  long  Pageant,  with  minor  episodes  of  journeys, 
joustings  and  feastings.  He  played  a  very  important  part  in  the  Trial  of  Joan  of  Arc  and  died  at 
Rouen  at  the  age  of  fift)'-eight.  His  body  was  buried  in  the  College  of  die  Church  at  Warwick 
founded  by  his  ancestors.  This  Episode  represents  him  in  an  apartment  in  the  Royal  Palace  of 
France  and  afterwards  before  the  High  Altar  in  the  Cathedral.  The  second  scene  is  entirely  specta- 
cular, accompanied  by  ceremonial  music  and  with  a  fanfare  at  the  entrance  of  King  Henry  and  his 
Queen,  Katharine. 

The  jf  Iftb  ]EplSOJ)C  introduces  us  to  George  Monoux,  whose  name  is  a  household  word  in 
Waldiamstow.  His  fame  as  a  benefactor  of  our  town  is  firmly  estabhshcd,  and  it  is  altogether 
good  that  he  should  enter  into  this  Pageant.  He  lived  from  about  1465  to  1547,  and  during  that 
period  the  Cape  was  rounded,  America  was  discovered,  and  England  awoke  from  the  disastrous 
times  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  George  Monoux  began  his  career  in  Bristol,  of  which  he  became 
Mayor,  and  then,  transferring  his  activities  to  London,  he  was  Alderman,  Mayor,  and  "Father 
of  the  City,  besides  being  its  M.P.  and  Master  of  die  Drapers'  Company.  He  spent  nearly  forty 
years  in  Walthamstow,  where  he  founded  die  Grammar  School  and  the  Alms  Houses;  enlarged 
the  Parish  Church  and  built  its  massive  tower;  built  a  Bridge  over  the  Lea  and  played  a  very 
worthy  part  as  a  resident  in  his  Mansion  called  "Moones"  at  Chapel  End.  This  Jittb  ]£pt60&C  of 


"Monoux,  the  Good  Neighbour,"  is  laid  in  that  house  in  the  early  evening  of  a  day  about  1540, 
when  he  was  growing  old  and  tired.  In  that  year  his  Grammar  School  in  St.  Mary's  Churchyard 
was  firmly  established  and  about  twenty  boys  were  learning,  whereas  now  more  than  500  boys 
are  being  taught  in  the  Sir  George  Monoux  Grammar  School,  which  has  been  set  in  a  fair  scene 
not  far  from  the  residence  of  the  Founder  at  Chapel  End. 

The  Tudor  period  was  a  brilliant  time  in  our  history,  when,  perhaps,  we  can  say  that  England 
was  really  "Merry."  We  have  only  to  think  of  the  reigns  of  King  Henry  VIII  and  Queen  EUzabeth, 
when  we  can  picture  the  gaiety  of  those  Monarchs  and  the  picturesque  Progresses  they  made  among 
their  subjects.  There  was,  however,  one  Festival  which  had  been  long  observed  by  all  ranks  of 
En£»lish  people.  The  First  of  May  was  the  great  rural  Festival  of  our  forefathers,  and  the  StXtb 
]Epl60&C,  entitled  "May  Day  Revels,"  represents  a  picturesque  scene  on  the  Village  Green  in  Wal- 
thamstow  not  far  from  the  Parish  Church.  May  Day  was  spent  in  sports  and  pastimes  and  dancing 
round  the  Maypole.  Chimney  sweepers,  gaily  decorated,  danced  along  the  streets,  and  milkmaids, 
too,  went  dancing  through  tlie  town,  with  their  garlands  and  music.  In  Walthanistow,  these  obser- 
vances were  kept  till  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  Fair  in  Wood  Street,  commonly  called  May 
Fair,  was  one  of  the  institutions  of  our  parish.  This  SlXtb  EplSO&C  brings  before  us  the  cele- 
bration of  May  Day  in  Tudor  times,  and  wc  may  be  sure  that  Walthamstow  and  its  citizens 
entered  heartily  into  the  festivities,  the  dancing  and  junketing  of  that  great  day  in  the  spring, 
when  the  trials  and  disappointments  of  the  winter  were  past,  and  the  coming  of  summer  was 
hailed  with  joy  and  gladness. 

The  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  will  always  be  remembered  for  its  famous  men  of  action  and 
great  poets.  One  of  these  soldiers  of  renown,  who  was  also  a  poet,  lived  in  Walthamstow,  and  so 
the  SCVeittb  ]Epi305e  is  concerned  with  George  Gascoigne— Poet,  Soldier  and  Courtier.  He 
saw  service  in  the  Low  Coimtries,  where  he  gained  some  notoriety,  and  he  was  the  author  of  "The 
Pleasures  of  Kenilworth,"  a  masque  that  was  performed  before  the  Queen  at  that  stately  Castle. 
When  he  was  thirty-four  years  old,  the  Queen  commanded  him  to  an  audience  at  Greenwich 
Palace,  where  he  presented  Her  Majesty  with  one  of  his  books  and  received  the  Royal  appreciation 
of  his  work.  George  Gascoigne  was  a  well-set-up  man,  and,  Lving  in  his  house  at  Walthamstow 
with  its  beautiful  gardens,  he  was  often  visited  by  his  friends.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert,  and  Sir  Martin  Frobisher.  The  last  was  a  kinsman  of  Gascoigne  and  had  some  property  in 
Walthamstow.  Here  then  gathered  together  that  famous  quartette  of  Elizabethan  heroes  who  shed  a 
lustre  on  our  town  which  this  Episode  serves  to  commemorate. 

The  Pageant  of  Walthamstow  now  passes  into  Stuart  times.  The  Manor  has  changed  hands 
and  has  passed  to  the  Maynard  Family,  whose  representatives  have  held  it  from  the  early  seven- 
teenth century  to  the  present  time.  In  common  with  the  rest  of  England,  Walthamstow  was  much 
affected  by  the  Civil  War  and  some  of  its  citizens  suffered  heavy  losses  owing  to  their  allegiance 
to  the  King.  The  latter  part  of  the  Stuart  period  saw  a  great  change,  for  the  Merry  King  reigned 
.and  once  again  there  was  gaiety  and  frivohty.  This  period  is  represented  in  tlic  lElObtb  Ep(60&6 
by  Samuel  Pepys,  the  Prince  of  Diarists  and  a  Courtly  Visitor.  Pcpys  was  a  very  great  man;  he 
knew  everyone  of  importance  in  London,  and  he  had  many  friends  in  Walthamstow,  which  was 
then  a  delightful  suburb  of  London.  Among  his  friends  in  our  town  were  the  Vicar,  the  Rev. 


E.  Radcliffe,  an  old  school-fellow  at  St.  Paul's,  the  Battens,  the  Penns,  Jordans,  Shipmans  and  many 
others,  all  living  witliin  a  short  distance  of  St.  Mary's  Church.  Walthamstow  figures  prominently 
in  the  "Diary"  of  Pepys,  and  there,  on  his  visits  to  our  town,  we  find  him  to  be  a  courtier  and  a 
lover  of  good  things.  In  connexion  with  this  Episode  we  may  remember  that  Sir  William  Batten 
was  buried  in  St.  Mary's  Church,  where  there  is  also  a  monument  to  Margaret  Penn  who  married 
Anthony  Lowther:  and  WiUiam  Penn,  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  was  living  in  Walthamstow 
just  before  his  marriage  in  1672,  and  there  his  child,  Springett,  was  bom  on  23rd  January,  1675. 

Looking  back  on  the  Walthamstow  of  the  days  of  Pepys  we  are  struck  with  the  wonderful 
changes  that  have  taken  place.  Then,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  our  parish  was  essentially  rural 
with  a  small  population.  Now  it  is  essentially  urban  and  has  grown  from  a  Stuart  population  of 
about  2,000  to  one  of  140,000  people.  Most  of  the  great  houses  visited  by  Pepys  have  gone,  but 
among  those  of  any  account  that  remain  we  may  include  Court  House  and  Clevelands  in  Hoe 
Street,  Low  Hall,  Salisbury  Hall  and  Essex  Hall,  and  some  of  the  large  houses  converted  into  shops 
at  the  east  end  of  High  Street,  hi  the  days  of  Pepys  die  highways  were  badly  kept  and  very 
unsafe  for  travellers,  and  it  was  left  to  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  make  an  im- 
provement in  this  matter  of  such  vital  importance.  The  eighteenth  century  does  not  figure  in  this 
Pageant,  but  it  may  be  stated  that  it  was,  as  far  as  our  town  is  concerned,  a  period  of  slow  growth. 
Many  large  houses  were  built  for  the  rich  merchants  and  bankers  of  London,  and  the  cottages  for 
the  labourers  were  mostly  of  timber,  such  as  may  still  be  seen  at  Church  End  and  Chapel  End. 
The  Eighteenth  Century  is  a  period  in  the  history  of  Walthamstow  that  can  only  be  imderstood 
by  a  carefiil  study  of  the  Vestry  Minutes  and  other  Parochial  Records  that  have  been  preserved. 

The  nineteenth  century  comes  before  us  in  the  IRttttb  ]£pfS066  and  presents  Benjamin 
Disraeli,  one  of  the  most  interesting  pupils  of  tlie  school  at  Essex  Hall,  kept  by  the  Rev. 
Eliezer  Cogan,  a  Greek  scholar  of  wide  renown.  Benjamin  DisraeU  was  13  years  old  when  his 
father,  Isaac  DisraeU,  decided  to  place  him  under  the  care  of  the  learned  Head  Master  of  Essex 
Hall.  It  was  in  1816  when  young  Benjamin  entered  the  precincts  of  this  famous  school,  and  hence- 
forth for  several  years  he  was  a  parlour  boarder,  which  means  that  every  evening  he  dined  with 
the  Master  and  his  wife,  and  some  other  privileged  boarders  in  a  room  with  some  fine  oak  panelling 
and  a  curious  old  fireplace.*  In  the  playground  Benjamin  Disraeli  was  not  very  popular  with  the 
other  boys.  He  was  somewhat  moody  and  taciturn;  but  all  the  time  he  was  studying  the  character 
of  his  school-fellows  and  fitting  himself  to  become  a  leader  of  men  as  Prime  Minister.  Essex  Hall 
was  the  training  ground  for  his  future  high  position  in  ParUament,  and  it  may  be  said  that  he 
reached  Westminster  by  way  of  Walthamstow.  After  he  left  Cogan's  school  he  entered  a  lawyer's 
office  and  at  the  age  of  22  he  wrote  "Vivian  Grey,"  the  first  of  a  number  of  brilliant  novels.  Here 
we  can  leave  Benjamin  Disraeli  with  the  interesting  note  that  he  often  came  back  to  Essex  Hall 
to  see  his  old  fiiends  the  Rev.  E.  Cogan  and  Mrs.  Cogan,  who  had  been  so  kind  to  him  when 
at  school. 

The  Hetltb  ]£pl505C  is  concerned  with  William  Morris,  who  was  bom  in  1834,  the  year 
when  DisraeU  wrote  "The  Revolutionary  Epic."  The  biographer  of  Morris  claims  that  he  was  not 
only  "the  greatest  man  that  Walthamstow  had  produced,"  but  that  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  men 

*Now  installed  at  the  Museum. 


ofhis  age.  This  Episode  considers  William  Morris  and  his  work  under  three  headings:  as  a  "Dreamer 
of  Dreams,"  as  "The  Craftsman,"  and  as  "The  Ideahst":  and  in  thus  unfolding,  as  it  were,  his 
character,  extracts  are  given  from  some  ofhis  works — "The  Gift  of  Odin,"  "The  Earthly  Paradise," 
and  "The  Life  and  Death  of  Jason."  In  the  Episode,  too,  there  is  also  an  oudine  of  his  early  life 
in  Walthamstow  and  Woodford.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Morris  owed  much  ofhis  love  of  beauty 
both  in  art  and  Hterature  to  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Guy,  M.A.,  who  was  then  an  Assistant  Master  at  Forest 
School.  He  acted  as  tutor  to  William  Morris  during  1852-1853  and  prepared  him  for  Oxford. 
Mr.  Guy  afterwards  became  Head  Master  of  Forest  School  and  was  better  known  as  Canon  Guy, 
D.D.  Soon  after  Morris  died,  the  Rev.  R.  B.  Guy,  M.A.,  eldest  son  of  Canon  Guy,  wrote  to  me 
in  December  1896  as  follows:  "He  (Morris)  was  a  private  pupil  of  my  father,  before  he  became 
Head  Master  in  1856.  My  father,  in  1852-1853,  lived  in  Hoe  Street*  .  .  .  and  William  Morris 
lived  with  him  there  and  prepared  for  the  Oxford  Examinations — my  father  coaching  him  between 
schools."  Dr.  Guy  was  a  classical  scholar  and  knew  much  of  Italian  literature  and  art.  Miss  May 
Morris  thus  writes  of  him:  "Wilham  Morris  read  for  about  a  year  with  a  private  tutor.  Dr.  Guy 
of  Forest  School,  Walthamstow,  a  man  of  whom  I  always  formed  a  pleasant  picture,  owing  to 
the  warmly  affectionate  and  appreciative  terms  in  which  my  father  spoke  of  him  to  us."  Soon 
after  Morris  went  to  Oxford,  Mrs.  Morris  left  the  Winns  and  moved  to  Leyton  where  she  occu- 
pied an  old  house,  Leyton  Hall,  in  which  Alderman  Sydney  had  previously  lived.  This  house, 
for  some  httle  time  after  1856,  became  the  home  of  WiUiam  Morris.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  his 
father  died  in  1 847  and  was  buried  in  Woodford  Churchyard,  and  his  mother,  who  lived  to  the 
age  of  89,  was  buried  in  Much  Hadham  Churchyard  in  1894. 

Walthamstow  lost  a  great  opportunity  when  The  Winns  and  its  grounds  were  given  to  the 
town  by  the  Lloyd  family.  It  was  the  wish  of  the  donors  that  the  Park  should  be  known  as  The 
William  Morris  Park,  but  it  was  ultimately  decided  to  name  it  Lloyd  Park.  Since  then  there 
have  been  various  attempts  to  commemorate  the  worth  of  Morris.  In  December,  1900,  the  great 
artist,  Hohnan  Hunt,  R.A.,  unveiled  a  bust  of  Morris,  by  M.  Fehr,  in  the  Central  Library,  and 
delivered  a  lengthy  panegyric  on  our  townsman. 

In  1909  Mr.  G.  E.  Roebuck  submitted  to  the  District  Council  some  suggestions  for  estab- 
lishing a  William  Morris  Museum  at  Lloyd  Park  Mansion.  This  proposal,  favoured  by  a  large 
and  representative  body  of  our  townsmen,  would,  if  adopted,  have  brought  into  Walthamstow 
many  treasures  relating  to  Morris.  The  District  Council,  however,  thought  the  time  inopportune, 
and,  to  our  great  loss,  the  proposal  was  not  further  considered.  When  the  local  Museum  was 
estabhshed  in  1930,  it  was  found  that  the  gifts  once  offered  were  no  longer  available.  In  December, 
1912,  Mr.  J.  W.  MackaU,  M.A.,  spoke  with  real  charm  at  the  Central  Library,  when  he  gave  a 
lecture  on  the  life  and  work  of  William  Morris:  and  in  December,  1926,  at  the  same  place.  Miss 
May  Morris  delighted  an  appreciative  audience  when  she  spoke  on  the  "Art  of  William  Morris.' ' 

There  is  one  aspect  of  the  life  of  Morris  which  is  of  great  importance  and  must  not  be  over- 
looked in  this  short  summary  ofhis  work.  We  refer  specially  to  his  lifelong  love  of  books  and  to 
the  fmc  collection  he  made  of  old  and  rare  manuscripts. 

*The  house,  demolished  about  thirty  years  ago,  occupied  the  site  now  covered  by  the  London 
&)-operative  Society's  property. 
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when  his  Library  of  Manuscripts  and  Books  was  sold  at  Kelmscott  House  in  December, 
1898,  the  total  money  realised  in  the  six  days'  sale  was  the  large  sum  of  j{]  10,992.  lis.  od.  I  have 
had  the  advantage  of  going  tlirough  the  Catalogue  giving  the  names  of  the  buyers  and  the  prices 
fetched,  and  I  find  that,  among  many  rare  items,  a  very  fme  MS.  of  tlie  early  fourteenth  century, 
endded  Biblia  Sacra  Latina,  was  sold  for  j[,}02. 

It  has  been  very  happily  arranged  that  this  Episode  should  be  the  work  of  the  School  which  is 
named  after  our  great  man:  and  on  a  stone  in  the  wall  of  the  William  Morris  School  in  Gainsford 
Road  there  is  this  inscription: — 

WILLIAM  MORRIS 

POET  ARTIST  SOCIALIST 

1 834-1 896 

WAS    BORN    AT    ELM     HOUSE 

NOT  FAR  FROM  THIS  SCHOOL 

WHICH  IS  NAMED  AFTER  HIM 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Art  and  Life  were  real  to  Morris  and  the  Love  of  Beauty  was  a  passion. 
If  the  greatest  pleasure  in  life  is  the  making  of  beautiful  things,  then  Morris  may  be  counted  a  very 
happy  man. 

The  Pageant  closes  with  the  ]£le\>CtUb  EplSO&e,  "The  Building  of  the  Coat  of  Arms," 
which  is  in  two  tableaux  and  reminds  us  of  the  Coming  of  the  Charter  in  1929.  Incidentally  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  Walthamstow  Antiquarian  Society  was  responsible  both  for  the  construction 
of  the  Coat  of  Arms  and  for  the  selection  of  the  legend,  which,  quite  appropriately,  was  taken  from 
one  of  Morris's  books,  "The  Dream  ofjohn  Ball." 

Every  effort  has  been  made  that  this  Pageant  may  be  a  beautiful  and  stirring  show.  It  is  a  work 
in  which  hundreds  of  our  children  have  been  pleasantly  engaged  for  many  months,  and  it  will  be 
seen  by  thousands  of  deUghted  spectators,  who  will  realize,  as  never  before,  that  Walthamstow 
has  a  long  and  varied  story,  and  that  its  citizens  to-day  are  building  up,  "little  by  litde,  the  new 
day  of  fellowship,  and  rest,  and  happiness." 

George  F.  Bosworth 
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aay    on 
mjorts. 

Bran.   The  "play-off"  on   Wig. 


lEpisobe  I 
Zbc  Ipassing  of  Maltbcof 

CHARACTERS  : 

Warren.  Leader  of  the  pilgrimage.  Obviously  Wig.  The  bull  of  the  party.  He  Ims  a  sharp  retort 

a  man  of  affairs  and  of  commanding  bearing.  ready    on    all    occasions.     Likes    creature 

Merjewtne.  Mine  host  of  the  guest-house.    A  '■""'J' 

jovial  chap,  fussy  for  the  well-being  of  his 
guests. 

DUNSTAN.  Edwine  GUTHLAC.  Saxons  of  some  Halj^j.^,,  One  of  Waltheof's  men. 

substance.  Frtaids  and  Jethtv-travetlers  with 

^""^^  Prior  Piers.  Chaplain  of  the  party. 
JEumc,     CuTHA,     Frith,     Offa,     Sebert, 

Weiland.    Saxons    of  somewhat    lesser  Breta,    Cara,    Cuthbur,    Edgytha, 
degree.  Members  of  Warren's  party  also.  Mildrith.  Serving  maids. 

SCENE 

A  Guest  House,  somewhere  North  of  Wilcumestou 

Time,  an  evening  in  the  year  1076  a.d. 

( The  curtain  rises  on  a  scene  in  tlie  dining-hall.  Mine  Host  is  very  attentive  to  the  preparation  of  a 
meal  which  the  serving  maids  are  laying.  Whilst  lie  is  about  the  maids  are  bustling  and 
silait,  but  with  his  withdrawal  (which  is  not  delayed)  their  tongues  become  loosened  and 
tlieir  pace  slackens  accordingly.  Cara,  who  seems  to  be  a  ringleader,  seats  herself  upon 
the  table,  whilst  Edgytha  moves  to  tlte  door  which  she  shuts  and  puts  her  back  to  it.) 

Cara.  Who  on  earth  can  be  coming  at  this  time  o'  night? 

Cuthbur.  The  poor  fellow  who  came  on  ahead  was  dead  beat  when  he  reached  here. 

Breta.  He  picked  up  very  soon  after  a  draught  of  master's  mead,  I  noticed. 

Cara.  What  said  he  to  masteri 

Cuthbur.  A  parry  making  their  way  South  could  not  reach  to  Wilcumestou,  where  they  had 

planned  to  rest  and  were  coming  here  tor  the  night. 

Mildrith.         Be  they  gentles  or  common  folk? 

Cara.  Mildrith  has  ever  an  eye  for  a  gentle.  I  wish  her  luck. 

Mildrith.  Nay,  Cara,  but  gentlefolk  mean  goodly  doing  and,  not  the  least,  something  to 

remember  them  by  when  they  have  gone. 

Breta.  There's  sense  in  that.  Something  to  jingle  at  the  fairings. 

Edgytha.  Ssh!  [All  become  silent.  Cara  hops  down.)  'Tis  all  right,  someone  came  this  way,  but 

has  gone  back.  (Cara  gets  up  again;  all  resume  as  before.) 
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Breta.  As  I  was  saying,  girls,  it's  good  to  have  something  to  buy  fun  at  the  fairings;  most 

of  our  guests  leave  but  their  muddle  behind. 

Mildrith.  I'm  not  bothered  with  fairings.  I've  a  notion  of  some  gentle  coming  this  way  who 

will  take  me  away  to  the  great  Court  with  its  fine  doings.  It  would  be  great  to  wear 
a  fine  dress  and  naove  among  fine  folk. 

Cora.  Um.  Well,  good  luck  to  your  notions,  my  lass,  but  fine  folk  seldom  come  past 

sundovioi.  I'm  crazy  to  know  what  folk  these  be. 

Edgyiha.         Look  out!  I  hear  someone  coming.  (All get  busy.  Enter  Mine  Host.) 

Host.  Come,  maids,  you're  slack  this  e'en,  and  our  company  was  hard  on  the  heels  of  their 

messenger,  I  was  told. 

Mildrith.         Be  they  gentlefolk,  sir?  {A  titter  from  the  others.) 

Host.  Bestir  yourself,  my  lass.  Be  tliey  gentles  or  poorer  folk  they  need  our  food  and 

shelter,  and  so  they  pay  me  well  for  it,  they're  welcome  to  both,  be  they  what  they 
may. 

(Sounds  without  of  an  approaching  company.  Someone  is  heard  speaking  in  an  autlioritative  tone, 
"See  to  the  liorses  and  make  haste  within."  Host  moves  towards  door.  Maids  perk  up  and 
seem  all  excitement.  Enter  Warren,  Dunstan,  Edwine  and  Guthlac.  The  former 
is  evidently  the  leader  of  the  party;  Guthlac  is  of  the  warrior  type  more  markedly  titan 
his  companions.) 

Warren.  Mine  host,  we  ask  your  indulgence  at  so  late  an  hour.  My  messenger  made  the 

position  dear,  I  hope. 

Host.  Quite  clear,  sirs,  and  we  are  deUghted  to  be  at  your  service.  Pray  be  seated  and  take 

of  our  hurried  meal  which,  I  trust,  wiU  be  none  the  less  to  your  liking. 

{They  move  to  seating.  As  they  sit,  enter  rest  of  party — the  Prior  last.) 

Prior.  God's  benison  on  this  house  and  all  good  souls  within  it. 

{All  arrange  themselves  to  the  meal.  Much  bustle — placing  of  platters,  serving  of  mead.  Men  talk 
together — any  small  talk,  punctuated  by  laughter.  Host  botliering  about,  anxious  for  his 
guests'  well-being.  He  hustles  the  maids  about.  The  noisier  talk  is  ivith  the  last  comers; 
Warren  and  his  group  are  talking  more  earnestly  and  in  less  marked  tones.) 

Wetland  {to  Cara  as  she  passes).     Hast  heard  of  the  Great  Woofle  that  hes  in  the  marshlands} 
{She  shakes  Iter  liead  but  does  not  answer  him.) 

Cutha.  Thinkest  thou  the  maids  be  interested  in  thy  bleary  recollections.  Great  Woofle 

indeed !  I'll  wager  thy  dinner  was  heavy  and  thy  wits  none  too  sound. 

Offa.  Reckon  it  was  some  old  mare  astray  in  the  moonlight. 

Welland.         I  swear  to  it,  and  folks  will  tell  you  it's  been  known  for  long  time  in  the  marsh 

country.  It  do  carry  off  young  maids. 
Breta  {to  Cara).     There's  some  chance  for  Mildrith,  but  methinks  it  would  not  prove  a  gentle. 
{Girls  amused  at  this.  Whilst  this  is  in  progress  Wig  is  being  particularly  busy,  especially  with 

his  drinking-cup.) 

Host.  I  trust  everything  is  to  your  liking,  my  fiiends. 

Sebert.  For  my  part  I  only  regret  that  I'm  too  tired  to  do  full  justice  to  it. 

Bran  {looking  at  the  busy  Wig).    Soi  Well,  there's  some  who  hven  up  with  feasting. 

Offa.  Even  Welland's  Great  Woofle  comes  to  life  at  meal  times.  {They  laugh  at  this.) 

Cutha.  A  weary  tale  at  best  and  one  he  got  fiom  the  old  women,  I'm  thinking. 

Welland.         'Tis  no  joking  I'm  after.  I'll  tell  you  the  fiJl  story.  {Uproar.) 

Offa.  Heavens  defend  us.  For  the  fiftieth  time  we  have  been  threatened  with  this  story. 

I'll  lay  it's  a  dry  one  at  best. 

Wig.  Dry.  Who  said  "Dry"?  I  pity  him.  A  dry  man's  tormented. 
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All. 
Wig. 

Bran. 

All 
Host. 


Bran.  That  be  so,  Wig,  you  need  the  Prior,  for  ever  since  I've  known  you,  you  must  have 

been  living  in  torment.  [All  laugh  at  Wig.) 

/Elfiic.  He  thrives  well  on't. 

{By  this  time  the  repast  must  be  drawing  to  a  close.  Some  are  sitting  back  and  otiiers finishing.) 

Wig.  Ho,  mine  host !  I  know  not  if  it  be  my  thirst  or  the  excellence  of  thy  mead,  but 

would  not  say  "Nay"  to  a  further  draught  of  the  comforting  stuff. 
(All  glance  at  him  u'ith  smiles  and  gestures  of  hopelessness,  as  Cara  moves  to  supply  his  needs.) 

Bran.  If  ye  be  in  doubt  on  the  point,  Wig,  'tis  more  than  diy  neighbours  are.  We've  not 

forgotten  thy  capers  yestere'en. 

That's  good — rub  it  into  him ! 

Dear  friends,  be  more  generous,  I  pray  you.  The  day  has  been  hot  and  our  journey 

trying. 

Seeing  the  weather  was  as  hot  for  the  rest  of  us  as  it  was  for  Wig,  and  the  going 

none  the  less  wearisome  for  us  also — his  argument  (if  you  may  call  it  such)  stands 

good  for  all  of  us. 

Aye,  so  it  does ! 

An  it  be  your  pleasures,  sirs,  my  maids  will  not  be  slow  to  your  needs.  Ho,  there, 
look  to  it,  maids! 

(General  bustling  around  table.  Warren  and  his  three  friends,  who  have  been  disinterested  in  the 
foregoing,  look  as  though  they  would  speak  with  the  host.) 

Warren.  We  were  in  luck  to  reach  thy  house,  mine  host,  for  the  day  had  not  spared  us.  We 

could  hardly  have  gone  further,  but  I  am  sure  we  could  have  fared  much  worse. 
(General  murmur  of  approval.) 
Host.  You  do  me  honour,  sirs.  I  seek  but  to  give  you  of  our  best.  Hast  journeyed  far? 

Dunstan.  We  are  from  Edmundsbury,  working  our  way  south. 

The  shrine  of  Ethelberga,  by  Berekyng,  is  our  object — we  should  have  reached  to 

WUcumestou  but  for  the  heat. 

That  heat  proved  no  ill  friend  to  us,  after  all.  I  am  well  content  with  my  lodging  this 

night. 

If  ye  be  in  comfort  here,  it's  well !  'Tis  not  so  peaceful  in  every  place,  and  small  wonder 
— such  tales  we  hear  of  confusion.  And  not  so  far  away,  either. 

Confusion  i  Surely  the  Norman  Wilham  is  our  overlord  to-day,  whether  we  like 
him  well  or  noi  The  death  of  Harold  left  us  no  flirther  hope  against  these  Frenchmen. 

Well,  well!  It's  no  business  of  mine  to  traflSc  in  these  affairs.  If  the  times  are  bustling 
it's  all  to  the  good  of  my  house.  Marching  men  be  thirsty  men  and  horses  are  ever 
ready  for  their  stable  and  fodder.  My  wishes  (raises  tankard)  for  your  good  health 
and  for  safe  journeying.  (Drinks.  All  respond  to  the  gesture.  A  hearty  laugh  down  table.) 

There!  If  Wig  hasn't  reached  bottom  again,  and  not  the  wherewithal  to  drink  our 
host's  good  health.  (General  laugh.) 

'Tis  no  fault  of  mine  I  was  bom  with  a  warm  heart,  a  big  mouth  and  a  fine  appetite 
for  good  stuff. 

You  speak,  host,  as  one  who  is  the  neighbour  of  some  trouble.  We  thought  to  find 
a  general  peace  in  these  parts. 

'Tis  near  enough  to  the  Norman  centre;  one  would  not  expect  the  glove  to  rest 
tight  so  near  the  hand. 

You  had  aimed  to  rest  at  Wilcumcstou,  I  gathered. 

Surely,  all's  well  there,  host!  We  had  it  that  our  great  Saxon  the  Earl  Walthcof 
was  in  much  favour  with  the  Norman. 


Edwin 


Guthla 


Host. 


Warren 


Host. 


Bran. 

Wig. 

Warren. 

Guthlac. 

Host. 
Edwine. 
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Wamn.  Indeed,  so.  Did  not  William  so  value  his  quality  that  he  gave  Waltheof  a  maid  of  his 

own  blood  as  wife!  Aye,  and  left  him  undisturbed  in  his  manor? 

Edwine.  Few  Saxon  thanes  can  speak  to-day  of  such  generous  treatment. 

Host.  It  would  seem,  good  sirs,  ye  travel  towards  the  news;  not  the  news  to  you.  Hast 

not  heard  of  the  fate  of  Waltheof  J 

All  [generally).     Nay.  What's  your  newsf 

Host.  Waltheof  will  lead  men  no  more. 

[General  amazement  at  this.) 

Warren.  Dead!  How  comes  it  J 

Edwine.  Waltheof  dead! 

Guthlac.  Last  of  the  great  Saxons. 

/Elfric.  Truly  a  great  Saxon.  I  mind  him  at  York. 

Cutha.  He  could  not  die  that  day. 

Sebert.  None  could  stand  to  him. 

Welland.         The  Frenchmen  would  as  hef  have  faced  the  very  Devil. 

Prior  Piers.  Rest  his  soul.  There  are  many  who  will  regret  his  passing.  He  had  a  kindly  heart  as 
well  as  a  vaUant  front. 

Warren.  We  woiJd  be  grateful  for  your  information,  good  host. 

Host.  The  Earl  had  ever  a  thought  to  a  Saxon  Kingdom,  it  seems,  and  Wader's  wedding 

feast  was  his  undoing. 

Edwine.  Speakest  thou  of  Guader,  mine  Earl  of  Norfolk. 

Host.  None  other.  You  are  from  those  parts  and  should  have  heard. 

Guthlac.  Hadst  said  the  wedding  was  Wader's  undoing,  I  could  have  understood  ye. 

Warren.  Mine  host  may  but  speak  in  riddles. 

Host.  At  Wader's  feast  they  talked  of  ousting  WiUiam  and  halving  the  Kingdom — 

Norfolk  and  Hereford  and  Waltheof,  one  to  be  King.  [Surprise.) 

Warren.  And  the  end  on't? 

Host.  There  is  one  within  can  tell  you,  sirs,  e'en  as  he  told  me. 

Warren.  We  would  speak  with  him. 

Host.  Breta,  bring  Haldan  hither  and  tell  him  these  gentles  would  speak  to  hun  of 

Waltheof  (Breta  retires.  Haldan  appears.) 

[Haldan  is  a  fighting  wan  and  marked  with  care  of  one  who  has  lived  through  a  defeat.) 

Haldan.  Sirs,  your  pleasure. 

Guthlac.  'Tis  no  pleasure  of  a  certainty  if  your  tale  be  true. 

Prior  Piers.  Good  man,  these  are  travellers  to  Ethelberga's  Shrine  who,  but  for  foul  circumstance, 
had  rested  this  night  yonder  at  Wilctunestou  in  Waltheof's  manor.  They  hear 
bad  news  which,  it  seems,  be  of  your  telling.  They  would  give  you  hearing. 

Haldan.  I  have  little  stomach  for  the  task.  The  finest  man  in  England,  the  last  great  Saxon, 

who  led  the  pick  of  Saxons  in  many  a  hard  won  conflict — he  is  no  more. 

Wig.  Not  all  the  pick  of  the  Saxons,  we  were  not  Waltheof's  men. 

Bran.  A  pest  on  you.  Wig;  you  hinder  this  stranger  and  delay  the  news. 

Haldan.  Let  be.  Waltheof  wanted  none  such  as  him.  The  Earl  put  up  such  mouthy  ones  to 

scare  off  the  carrion,  after  he  had  disposed  of  dozens  better  fitted  to  live.  Your 
pardon,  sirs,  but  'twas  not  my  interruption. 

Warren.  Silence.  A  hearing,  I  pray  you.  Proceed  with  yoiu'  news. 
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Haldan.  At  Wader's  feast,  the  Earl,  in  his  cups,  half  promised  a  rising  against  the  Norman 

but  repented  of  it,  and  made  a  clean  breast  of  tlie  trickery  to  the  Duke  William,  who 
seemed  to  take  but  little  heed  of  the  mischief  The  Danes  coming  up  the  Himiber 
within  a  month,  WiUiam  held  Waltheof  responsible  and,  thinking  him  traitor, 
beheaded  him  at  Winchester  in  the  summer.  Such  is  my  tale,  and,  alack !  'tis  true. 

Prior  Piers.  My  master  of  Durham  and  my  brethren  at  Crowland  will  mourn  him,  for  Waltheof 
was  ever  a  sturdy  friend  and  stout  help  to  those  holy  houses. 

Guihlac.  There  was  treachery  in  it,  but  I'll  swear  by  the  Rood  'twas  none  of  Waltheof 's 

making. 

Edwine  In  the  North  we  knew  him  to  be  a  man  of  reUance — his  word  was  ever  his  bond. 

Warren.  Dead!  Beheaded  like  a  common  villain  at  Winchester.  The  Norman  must  have 

feared  liim  sore  to  have  handled  him  so  foul.  [Falls  into  contemplation.) 
Cutha.  I  looked  to  see  this  mighty  Earl. 

Welland.         I  remember  him  well  in  the  thick  of  it  at  York.  He  lowered  five  Frenchmen  before 

I  could  hardly  see  one. 
Offa.  My  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham  held  him  in  mighty  esteem. 

Frith.  He  had  much  faith  in  the  Danish  men  until  he  vowed  himself  and  his  men  to 

WiUiam. 
Dunstan.         Aye,  that's  the  trouble.  The  Danes  coming  when  tliey  did  must  have  laid  suspicion 

on  Waltheof.  Being  a  strong  man,  there  would  be  many  at  Court  who'd  be  glad 

to  be  rid  of  him. 

Warren.  I'll  be  bound  the  treachery  was  against  the  noble  Earl.  He  was  too  much  of  a  man 

to  play  with  his  oath  and  bond. 

Haldan.  Well  said,  sir.  I've  fought  with  the  Earl,  and  many  a  time,  in  a  tight  place,  he  risked 

much  to  cover  his  honour.  He  was  a  man  to  reckon  with  and  rely  on  in  any  fight. 

Cuthlac.  Didst  see  the  end; 

HaUaii.  Aye,  truth. 

Edwine.  Was't  not  an  ill  sight,  thine  Earl  in  such  a  sorry  pUght? 

Haldan.  We  hoped  that  in  the  moment  he  would  cry  "Crowland,"  and  we  might  rush  to 

fall  or  stand  by  him,  but  it  could  not  be.  His  spirit  was  broken  by  the  foul  suspicion 
of  it  all.  He  died  before  the  axe  fell. 

Warren.  And  his  manor  lands  at  Wilcumestou.  What  of  themf 

Host.  But  yestere'en  came  one  out  of  Wilcumestou  with  tale  that  Waltheof 's  wife.  The 

Countess  Judith,  and  their  child,  the  Lady  Ahce,  be  moving  back  to  the  Court. 

'Tis  surely  a  bad  time  to  quit  her  lands.  Her  Lord  a  dead  man — right  or  wrong — the 
mote's  the  reason  someone  should  stay  and  keep  things  orderly  'gainst  the  Duke's 
decisions. 

There'll  be  order  enough.  The  Norman  lord,  Peter  de  Valognes,  holds  Hecham, 
hard  by,  and  if  Waltheof  be  dead  the  Norman  hold  is  still  fast  and  hard  on 
Wilcimiestou  'gainst  the  coming  of  him  Duke  Wilham  shall  decide  on. 

We  thank  you  for  your  news  though  we'd  have  had  better.  It  means  we  but  pass 
through  the  manor  of  this  unhappy  Earl  and  make  a  further  setting.  That  being  so, 
let's  abed  and  early  astir.  Good-night  all. 

(Warren,  Edwine,  Guthlac  retire  first.  Mine  Host  accompanies  them.) 

(Haldan  asks  a  blessing  0/ Prior  Piers  and  hands  some  coins  to  himjor  a  mass  for  Waltheof. 
¥siOR  first  and  Haldan  retire.) 

(A  moment's  silence,  then) 

Wig.  Heigh-o,  the  best  must  go,  but  it's  a  dry  business.  Since  we  must  not  taste  in 

Wilcumestou,  what  say  you  to  another  draught  before  we  turn  inf 


GuthL 


flic. 


Haldan. 


Warren 
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Bran.  Mine  host  hath  retired  and  we  had  better  too. 

Wig.  What  be  these  maids  awaiting  for  if  it's  not  to  sec  to  our  thirsty  souls? 

Sebert.  Your  thirsty  soul!  I  always  gave  you  credit  for  a  thirst,  but .  .  . 

Wetland.  'Twill  never  die  a'drowning,  that's  sure! 

Bmt.  Good  for  you !  Wig  hath  a  long  pipe. 

Wig.  The  more's  the  reason.  Come,  maids,  you  must  be  tired,  and  we'd  not  keep  you  over 

long.  Can'st  draw  for  us? 

(Maids  shake  tlieir  heads.) 

Wig.  Ah,  well,  better  luck  at  Berkynge.  I'm  for  bed.  (Moves  to  go,  but  kts  others  precede 

him.) 

(Maids  leave.  Stage  empty.  Black  out.) 

{Lights  again.  WiG  15  discovered  draining  all  the  tankards  into  one.) 

[Curtain) 


I 
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Eptsobe  2 
Zbc  Comtno  of  Zoni 


Sm  Ralph  de  Toni.  Nonnan  knight. 

Lady  Auce.  His  wife. 

Orderick.  Priest  to  the  Tonis. 

Torn  Herald. 

Valognes  Herald. 

The  Bahifp  of  WacuMESTOu. 


CHARACTERS  : 

Old  Gaffer. 

Thomas,  Wiluam,  Simon. 

Auce,  Cecily,  Mary,  Margery. 

Scribes  {Two). 

Crowd  to  a  number  of  20  men  and  like  number 


Speaking 
villagers. 


of  women. 


SCENE 


The  Village  Green  at  Wilcumestou 

Time,  some  four  years  later 

(77^  Village  Cross  and  near  it  a  rough  dais  with  tivo  seats,  that  on  left  a  trifle  lower.  At 
opening  an  old  and  bent  villager  totters  on  from  right  and  standing  mid-stage  looks  up  at 
the  sun,  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand.) 

Gaffer.  'Tis  near  mid-day  'twould  seem,  and  my  witals  be  as  true  as  the  old  sun.  (Villager 

enters  from  left).  Hello,  Thomas!  I  was  just  a*  telling  myself 'twas  near  high  time  and 
I  was  fair  ready  for  it. 

Thomas.  Your  high  time  will  wait  this  day,  I'm  thinking.  Gaffer.  There's  a  heap  a'doing. 

Hast  not  heard? 
(Enter  several  women.) 
Alice.  What's  this?  What's  a'doing?  (Notices  dais.)  So  this  is  what  Margery  said  carpenter 

was  banging  about  with  yestere'en,  and  her  a'trying  to  get  her  children  to  sleep. 
Thomas.         A  pest  on  your  tongues.  Must  always  be  listening  and  not  a  word  shps  but  must  be 

round  parish  afore  a  man's  mouth  be  proper  closed. 
Cecily.  Indeed!  An'  it  would  be  a  poor  life  for  a  woman  if  she  didn't  keep  her  ears  open, 

I'm  thinking. 

Margery.  Few  men  say  much  except  when  they're  in  their  cups. 

Cecily.  Aye,  and  then  you  can't  trust  their  news,  anyway. 

Thomas.  Rap  on !  Rap  on !  I  Cheeky  hussies.  But  since  you're  perky  for  news  and  we  can't  find 

Bailiff  anyway,  'twould  be  as  well  to  tell  you  so  the  parish  should  know  quickly. 

Margery.  What's  your  news,  then? 

Cecily.  If  it's  good  we'll  be  telling  it. 

Gaffer.  Aye.  And  I  be  crazy  to  know  what  shall  keep  rac  firom  my  tucking-in,  certain. 

Mary.  Yes,  Gaffer,  and  ive  too. 
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Alice.  I've  a  broth  on  the  simmer.  Let's  have  your  gossip. 

Thomas.  Great  doings.  Bailiff  did  tell  me  soon  after  sun  up  as  how  the  King  has  asked  the  Lady 

Alice  to  come  back  and  live  here  again. 
Women  (all).  The  Lady  Mce! 

Gaffer.  A  pert  bit  of  a  maid  as  I  knowed  her — a  fair  upstanding  maid. 

Thomas.  Sure.  The  Lady  Ahce.  And  her's  a  comin'  to-day  with  her  new  Lord  her's  fackled  up 

to  at  Court. 
Mary.  New  Lord,  did  you  say!  Who  be  the  new  Lord,  then! 

Thomas.  I  did  hear  his  name,  but  was  so  betook  with  the  news  of  the  gentlefolk  comin'  again, 

I  fair  forgot  his  name,  anyhow. 
Cecily.  Like  a  man,  that. 

Margery.         How  about  a  woman's  ears,  Thomas  j 

(More  men  wander  in.) 
William.  What's  like  a  man!  What's  your  women's  gossip  now! 

Cecily.  Here's  Thomas  a'telling  of  great  folk  a'comin'  to  Wilcumestou,  and  soon  at  that, 

and,  would  you  beheve  it,  the  simpleton  says  he  forgets  who  they  be! 
Thomas.  Nay.  I  told  ye  the  Lady  Alice  were  a'comin'  back.  What  more  news  do  'e  want! 

Margery.         A  woman's  more  interested  in  a  new  Lord  than  in  a  new  Lady.  'Tis  most  tantaHsing, 

I  say. 
[Enter  Bailiff.) 
Mary.  Good-day,  Master  Bailiir. 

William.  We  be  all  a-tiptoe  for  thy  news. 

Bailiff.  Little  time  for  gossip,  friends.  Almost  as  we  are  talking  the  Lady  Alice  and  her  Lord 

vvtU  be  within  sight  of  the  manor.  Hustle  about  a:id  get  the  good  folk  here,  all  as 

can  be  spared.  There's  no  time  to  waste — hustle,  I  tell  you.  Margery,  good  wife, 

I'd  thank  ye  for  a  draught. 
(Margery  slips  off  and  on  with  a  tankard.  Some  men  and  some  women  leare  huniedly  and 

return  again  with  others,  filling  hack  of  stage.  Much  commotion  and  chattering — small 

talk,  not  necessarily  audible  to  audience.) 
Bailiff.  Now,  hear  me,  all.  In  a  short  while  there  will  come  to  us  our  Lady  Ahce,  daughter 

of  the  Countess  Judith  by  her  husband  The  Saxon  Earl  Waltheof  who  hes  dead  at 

Winchester. 
Cecily.  Poor  Earl. 

Margery.         Aye,  he  was  a  great  man;  'twill  take  as  great  a  man  to  fill  his  place. 
Bailiff.  Silence,  women!  The  King  has  been  pleased  to  grant  this  manor  of  ours  to  the  Lady 

Ahce  as  a  marriage  portion.  She  is  now  wedded  to  a  great  Norman  knight  and  he 

comes  here  to-day. 
Thomas.  Who  did  'e  say  this  great  Norman  was,  Bailiff!  I  fair  forgot  what  you  told  me. 

Bailiff.  None  other  than  Sir  Ralph  de  Toni,  son  of  one  by  the  same  name  who  carried  the 

standard  of  Duke  WUham  at  Hastings  Battle,  some  fourteen  years  ago.  [Geiteral 

interest.  Men  nod  and  the  women  whisper  to  each  other.)  And  I  am  to  command  you  all, 

be  ready  to  receive  them  and  do  your  homage  as  befits  them — and  within  the  hoiur. 
Alice.  WeD,  the  Great  House  be  in  order. 

Margery.         I  do  know  it's  been  clean  swept  every  day  'gainst  die  comin'  of  its  new  master. 
Bailiff.  I  know.  I've  seen  to  that.  Here,  men,  get  the  high  place  ready  for  the  comers.  See  to  it! 

Mary.  Come  these  gentlefolk  from  far.  Bailiff! 

Bailiff.  Since  sunrise  they've  been  a'riding  hither,  but  it's  always  slow  going  with  women  and 

serving  men  in  your  train.  Still,  they  cannot  be  far  off  by  now. 

(Enter  Simon,  im  evident  haste.) 


Simon.  Master  Bailiff,  there  be  a  cloud  o'  dust  on't  forest  edging;  'twould  seem  a  horse  party 

be  comin'  this  way. 

Bailiff.  They  be  quicker  than  I  thought  for.  Get  ready. 

(Fanfare  off.  Enter  Toni  Herald.) 

Toni  Herald.    Ho,  there!  Who  is  Bailiff  of  these  parts?  I  would  speak  with  him. 

Bailiff.  Your  servant,  sir. 

Toni  Herald.  I  am  in  advance  of  the  Lord  of  this  manor,  Sir  Ralph  de  Toni  and  his  fair  spouse, 
the  Lady  Alice,  who  journey  hither  to  take  possession.  You  are  ordered  to  make 
arrangements  against  their  needs. 

Bailiff.  All  is  in  readiness,  though  I  did  not  hear  until  soon  after  sundown  when  the  messenger 

arrived. 

Toni  Herald.    'Tis  well!  Are  these  the  folk  of  Wilcumcstou  Manor; 

Bailiff.  With  but  few  exceptions.  Some  must  needs  attend  my  Lord's  business,  but  they  shall 

be  here  to  do  their  homage. 

[Some  leave  and  return  with  others.  Full  stage  at  back — men  and  women.) 

Toni  Herald.  They  approach.  (Raises  trumpet  and  blows  fanfare.  Sounds  without  of  horses  and  calls  of 
command  (indistinct).  Crowd  begins  to  cheer,  but  are  silenced  by  a  gesture  from  Toni 
Herald.) 

Toni  Herald.  The  honourable  Sir  Ralph  de  Toni,  Lord  of  this  Manor  of  Wilcumestou,  comes  to 
take  seizen  of  this  demesne  and  all  that  rightly  belongs  thereto.  I  command  your 
respects. 

(Enter  Toni.  As  he  mounts  the  dais,  women  curtsey  and  men  pull  locks.  Sense  of  suppressed 
excitement.) 

Toni  Herald.    Her  most  gracious  Ladyship,  the  Lady  AUce  de  Toni.  I  command  your  respects. 
(Lady  Alice  enters  with  Maids  iu  train.  With  her  comes  her  Priest  Orderick.  She  mounts  dais 
and  sits  on  the  lower  seat;  the  Maids  cluster  around.  Smiles  sweetly  and  seems  as  happy 
as  her  Lord  is  stem.) 

Toni  Herald.    Comes  any  would  dispute  with  my  Lord  in  his  possession? 
(Enter,  hurriedly,  Valognes  Herald.) 

Valognes  Herald.  Hail  to  you.  Sir  Ralph  de  Toni,  Lord  of  Wilcumestou.  I  come  hurriedly  at  the 
command  of  my  master.  Sir  Peter  de  Valognes,  Lord  of  Hecham,  who  is  away  on 
the  King  s  business,  to  give  you  greetings  and  assurance  of  loyal  neighbourship. 
And  to  your  good  lady,  my  master's  humble  surrender  and  best  wishes  for  a  long 
stay  in  these  parts.  (Boies  to  Lady  Alice;  advances  and  kisses  her  hand.  Rises,  salutes 
Toni.  Retires  slightly.) 

Toni.  Hail  to  you,  my  people,  and  to  you,  my  friend  from  Hecham.  We  take  pleasure  in 

your  goodly  advances.  (To  Valognes  Herald.)  Take,  I  pray  you,  my  respects  to 
Sir  Peter  de  Valognes  and  say  tliat  our  cups  in  peace  and  our  lances  in  war  shall 
ever  be  as  near  as  is  Hecham  unto  Wilcumestou. 
(Valognes  Herald  bows.) 

Toni  Herald.    Attend,  people,  to  your  Lord,  Sir  Ralph  de  Toni. 

Toni.  We  are  mightily  pleased  with  our  reception  and  would  hasten  to  assure  you  that, 

though  the  ruler  of  this  Manor  changes,  its  customs,  rights,  privileges  and  traditions 
shall  remain  unchanged  and  as  aforetimes.   Whatso  you  had  in  common  under 
the  Earl  Walthcof  and  Lady  Judith,  ye  shall  have  under  us. 
(Cheers.  General  commotion.  Maids  of  Villagb  bring  flowers  to  Lady  Alice  who  is  evidently 
pleased  to  receive  them.) 

Toni.  And  I  command  my  Bailiff  hither. 

Bailiff  (advancing).  Your  servant,  my  Lord. 
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Toni.  'Tis  well.  Thou  knowcst  the  customs,  manners,  limits  and  demarcations  of  these 

lands  of  ours.  We  need  ye  to-day,  for  in  our  company  come  those  who  would  take 

back  to  the  King  some  account  of  how  they  find  this  manor. 
(Two  Scribes  advance.) 
Scribes.  My  Lord,  we  would  not  unduly  weary  you  at  the  moment.  You  have  had  a  long 

journey — our  business  can  wait. 
Toni.  Nay,  on  to  it.  The  folk  are  gathered  together.  Why  disperse  them  to  be  called 

together  again.  They  have  their  work  to  do  and  it  were  a  bad  beginning  to  upset 

affairs  in  our  desire  to  put  them  in  order. 
Toni  HeraU.    Attend,  all.  The  Secretaries  of  the  King  have  record  of  this  manor  as  it  was  in  the 

Confessor's  time,  and  would  correct  it.  You  shall  give  your  information.  Master 

Bailiff. 
Bailiff.  I  have  all  information  for  my  Lord. 

Toni.  Good!  Then,  scribes,  proceed. 

(ScMBES  advance  again,  each  with  a  roll  of  parchment.  One  reads  aloud.) 
Scribe  I.  In  the  Confessor's  time  there  were  thirty  men  in  the  manor — villeins,  serfs  and  one 

bordar. 
Bailiff.  There  are  now  sixty-five. 

Voice.  Be  reckoning  Gaffer  in? 

(Laughter.) 
Scribe  II.         Then  thirty,  now  sixty-five.  (Writes.) 
Scribe  I.  And  how  many  ploughs  have  you. 

Bailiff.  Two  for  the  demesne  and  twenty-two  for  the  men.  Twenty-four. 

Scribe  II.         Then  seventeen  ploughs,  now  twenty-four.  (Writes.) 

Scribe  I.  There  was  feeding  for  three  hundred  swine  and  eighty  acres  of  pasture  meadowland. 

Bailiff.  The  land  hath  not  shrunken. 

Scribe  II.         The  same.  ( Writes.) 

Scribe  I.  And  a  rrull  was  hereabouts,  and  some  six  fisheries. 

Bailiff.  The  rmll  still  stands,  but  the  fisheries  be  reduced  to  one,  and  that  my  Lord's. 

Scribe  II.         One  mill,  but  only  one  fishery.  (Writes.) 
Toni.  Hast  values? 

Scribe  I.  My  Lord,  this  manor  in  Edward's  time  was  valued  at  15  pounds,  but  methinks  'twere 

worth  double  that  to-day. 

Scribe  II.         Some  thirty  pounds,  more  or  less.  ( Writes.) 
Bailiff.  The  value  is  a  fair  one  to  my  thinking. 

(SCMBES  bow  and  step  aside.) 
Toni.  A  fair  reckoning  and  it  seems  a  prosperous  one. 

Orderick.         They  report  not  of  any  house  of  God,  my  Lord. 

Bailiff.  Sir,  the  church  is  but  a  ruinous  place,  through  no  fault  of  ours.  Right  glad  are  we 

to  hear  ye  have  a  care  for  more  than  the  miserable  bodies  of  us. 

Toni.  That  shall  be  corrected.  Master  Bailiff,  you  shall  attend  me  on  the  morrow  and  we 

would  go  into  this  matter.  I  promise  the  people  that  a  fair  church  shall  stand  in  our 
manor,  with  God's  help,  and  shall  be  dedicated  to  our  Blessed  Lady  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin.  (Much  approval.) 

Bailiff.  Your  humble  and  obedient  servant.  (Bows.) 

Toni.  And  now,  the  King's  business  done,  we  would  seek  refreshment.  See  to  it  that  good 

food  and  ale  are  made  free  to  all,  and  that  this  night  there  is  full  scope  for  merry- 
making. We  shall  expect  to  hear  sounds  of  much  good  humour  before  sundown. 
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{Hands  Lady  Auce  off  dais  and  both  retire  with  retinue.  Villagers  do  much  bowing  and 
scraping.  Stage  Pabty  breaks  into  bunches  and  clutttering  opens  up.) 

Alice.  Isn't  she  lovely! 

Mary.  What  a  pretty  gown. 

Thomas.  Aye,  and  a  face  to  match  it,  I'll  be  bound! 

Margery.         Have  respect  for  your  betters,  Thomas.  You  be  talking  of  your  Lady,  not  some 
village  lass. 

William.         At  it  again.  Lord!  why  do  women  have  tongues  at  all? 

Margery.         To  say  what  they  feels — that's  more  than  men  can  do,  seeing  as  they  don't  ever  feel 
anything,  I'm  thinking. 

Gaffer  {u>ho  has  hopped  into  the  circle,  stiff  in  action).    Don't  'em.  I  be  feeling  mortal  hungry,  I 
knows!  'Tis  long  past  my  high-time,  that's  sartin,  and  I  be  fair  ravelled,  I  be. 

Cecily.  Why,  us  'as  forgotten  the  ould  Gaffer.  What's  think  of  the  great  folks.  Gaffer; 

Gaffer.  Silks  and  flimsies.  Silks  and  flimsies,  I  says.  They  be  as  good,  no  doubt,  as  their  kind, 

but  the  best  on  'em  don't  make  a  hungry  man  the  fuller  for  their  company.  I'm  off 
where  a  good  froth  will  welcome  a  hard  crust — I  may  be  thinking  kinder  of  my  new 
masters  when  my  old  molars  be  a' working.  (Moi'es  off.) 

Simon.  'Tis  not  a  bad  idea.  I'm  hungry  meself  I'll  make  for  home,  if  my  missus  will  stop 

cackling  and  come  too. 

Mary.  She  be  home  already.  'Tis  you.  Master  Simon,  be  doing  the  cackling. 

(All,  but  Bailiff,  gradually  move  off.) 

Bailiff  {empty  stage).  "Free  ale  for  all,"  he  did  say.  Good  thing  the  brewhouse  be  well  suppUed. 
'Tis  one  thing  to  cry  "Free  ale  for  all,"  but  where  would't  be  but  for  the  good  wives 
as  brewed  it?  And  I  can  attend  him  on  the  morrow  and  hear  tell  of  a  fine  new 
church  to  be  builded.  That's  easy  said,  but  where's  stone  for  it,  aye,  and  the  proper 
men  for  the  buOding.  We  can't  find  that  in  Wilcumestou.  Ah,  well!  'Tis  no  affair  of 
mine.  Wilcumestou's  gotten  a  new  Lord  and  a  new  Lady  and  so  have  I.  God  grant 
we  please  all  in  Heaven  and  all  them  as  is  this  side  of  it. 
(Moves  slowly  off.) 

{Curtain) 

mfi^n  cenuw  V('ali<f  <»m«f  »?•  r  c  ^-  m^n  -^.^^(11^7^. 
Sep-  II-  ctf  •  JT^^frw•  Cc -^v  c^.  iiotvinu    Tn-^n-    Ct^XXVU^ 

^vin  life'";'  u-unadf  duri- 

facsimile  FKOM  DOMESDAY  BOOK  OF  THE  ENTRY  RELATING  TO  WILCUMESTOU 
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Episobe  3 
John  Ball  anb  the  Ipeasants 


SCENE  I 

The  Stillroom  op  the  Manor  House 

{Before  the  curtain  rises  the  maid  Margery  sings: 

"  When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span 
Who  was  then  the  gentleman?" 

Curtain  rises  to  show  two  maids  busy  with  herbs,  bottles,  jars,  etc.) 

Jenny.  What  are  the  words  thou  singest  so  bUthely? 

Margery.  Strange  words  now  heard  from  heath  and  hedge: — "When  Adam,  etc." 

Jenny.  Nonsense  and  worse.  If  my  lord  but  hear  thou  wilt  be  whipped. 

Margery.         An  it  would  help  John  BaU  and  the  fellowship,  willingly  then  would  I  be  whipped. 

Jenny.  John  Ball— a  rascally  fellow — such  as  delude  the  baser  sort,  running  at  his  heels  and 

yappmg  at  their  betters.  Were  not  Adam  and  Eve  better  as  gentlefolk  in  Eden  than 
daily  toiling  like  villeiris! 

Margery.  But  John  BaU  is  the  rarest  man — come,  I  prithee,  hear  him  to-morrow  at  the  Cross — 
he  bears  a  message  from  the  brethren  in  Kent  who  are  rising  against  the  tax. 

Jenny.  Sh .  My  Lady  approaches. 

Lady.  What  are  ye  about?  The  camomile  hath  not  brewed  yet  and  the  agrimony  is  aspoiling. 

Ye  be  idle  sluts. 

Margery.         We  did  but  talk  a  Httle  of  the  coming  of  Master  John  BaU. 

Lady.  My  Lord  hath  sworn  by  Our  Lady  of  Sempringham  that  ox  and  ass  shaU  go  free 

and  men  and  women  draw  the  plough  when  he  hears  in  his  demesne  the  words 
John  BaU  hath  elsewhere  preached.  Who  is  this  John  BaU? 

Margery.  He  sorroweth  for  the  years  of  ruin  since  Black  Death  and  the  French  Wars  have 
been.  John  BaU  saidi  that  could  we  but  see  the  king  himself.  .  .  yet  I  know  not .... 

Lady.  Harmless  enough  in  sound — yet  ever  in  affairs  of  state  your  meek  man  causeth  the 

greater  evU.  I  would  not  have  the  vUlage  know,  but  messengers  came  last  night 
through  the  forest  to  say  that  Brentwood  hath  beaten  and  stoned  the  king's  men  out 
of  tovvTi  and  in  Waltham  men  have  burned  the  documents.  Say  nought:  woe  wiU 
surely  follow  when  man  riseth  against  his  lord.  Enough  of  idle  chatter:  away  with 
thy  brew  to  the  mews;  my  lord  would  dose  his  goshawk  against  the  morrow's 
hawking. 
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SCENE  II 

Before  the  Cross 
( Women  talking  together  as  Margery  rushes  in.) 

Margery.         I  slipped  away  to  tell  the  news.  Brentwood  and  Waltham  have  risen — I  must  back 

to  the  house,  but  tell  my  father. 

(Men  enter  from  the  butts  as  she  runs  out.) 
A  Man.  We  shot  at  stiU  targets  to-day,  but  soon  they  shall  be  moving,  yea,  living  targets. 

Father  of  Margery.  Let  there  be  no  random  talk.  We  suffer  not  by  our  Master's  will:  yet  they  will 
wreak  hard  vengeance  if  the  villeins  rise:  a  wise  man  will  he  be  who  bides  at  home. 

Mother  of  Margery.  Spoken  like  a  villein  and  no  true  man.  Rise  with  Brentwood's  men!  Are 
we  not  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood  as  our  Lord?  Know  ye  not,  "When  Adam 
delved  ..."  etc. 

All.  "John  the  Miller  grinds  small,  small,  small. 

The  king's  son  of  heaven  shall  pay  for  all." 

(Sound  of  marching  off  and  John  Bail  enters  with  men  of  Kent  singing,  "  Wlien  Adam  delved." 
This  music  breaks  through  the  "John  the  Miller"  time.  The  men  of  Kent  are  dressed  in  steel 
caps  and  body  armour.  Priest  enters  and  speaks.) 

Priest.  My  children,  John  Ball  cometh.  (Confused  shouts  of  greeting.) 

John  Ball.  My  brethren,  I  greet  you.  I  came  this  morning  through  your  greenwood  and  heard 
one  singing  a  lay  of  the  olden  times.  He  sang  right  merrily  of  Robin  Hood  and  the 
folk  of  the  wild  wood,  better  far  than  the  Flemings  of  the  towns.  Men  of  the  wood 
do  their  own  will.  So  needs  must  we.  One  Lord  we  have,  in  Heaven  above  and  His 
Will  be  done.  Ye  are  no  wise  your  own  master,  but  rather  the  masters  oppress  you 
beyond  bearing. 

1st  Man.  And  they  take  away  our  baver  time. 

John  Ball.  Yet  in  the  wars  was  it  knights  or  archers  John  Frenchman  feared;  You  will  say 
archers — such  archers  as  I  see  about  me  at  this  moment  with  long  bows  ready.  .  .  . 

2nd  Man.         Death  to  the  tyrants ! 

Father  of  Margery.     This  is  idle  talk  and  right  dangerous. 

Mother  of  Margery.     Dangerous,  quotha,  take  no  heed  to  him — 'tis  but  a  coward. 

John  Ball.  Ye  have  been  fools  too  long.  Things  will  never  go  well  in  England  till  goods  be  held 
in  common.  By  what  right  are  your  lords  greater  than  ye,  if  we  all  come  of  the  same 
father  and  mother? 

(People  sing.) 

John  Ball.  Ye  know  your  foes — the  rich  lords  who  use  you  for  their  beasts  and  make  ready 
for  you  rope  and  gallows. 

Woman.         They  slew  my  brother  Giles. 

John  Ball.  They  are  clothed  in  velvet  and  warm  in  their  ermine,  while  we  arc  covered  with 
rags.  They  have  wine  and  spices  .ind  fair  white  bread,  we  have  but  water  and  oatcake. 
They  have  idleness  and  fine  houses  and  we  have  pain  and  labour,  the  rain  and  wind 
in  the  fields.  And  yet  it  is  of  us  and  our  toil  that  these  men  hold  their  state. 

Voice  And  from  us  shall  they  take  their  fall. 

John  Ball.  There  be  too  many  rich  men  in  this  country.  If  there  be  but  one,  'tis  one  too  many. 
Were  ye  without  masters  what  would  ye  lack? 

All.  Naught. 
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John  Ball.  Ye  have  spoken.  Then  indeed  shall  ye  reap  the  harvest  that  ye  sow  and  dwell  in  the 
house  that  ye  build.  But  villeins  are  ye  now,  and  villeins  shall  ye  be  save  ye  do  what 
I  tell.  Would  ye  hear  it? 

All.  Aye. 

John  Ball.  Get  ye  to  the  lung.  If  he  deny  you,  by  reason  of  his  evil  counsellors,  ye  know  how 
the  matter  shall  end.  To  London! 

All.  To  London! 

{They  march  off  singing  as  the  Lord  and  Lady  come  in  from  hawking,  each  with  hawk  on  wrist : 
a  man  carries  a  cadge.  They  look  after  the  departing  crowd.) 

Lord.  Wliither  go  they  J 

Old  People.     To  London,  my  Lord. 

Lord.  They  shall  be  stopped  ere  they  reach  Bow  Bridge.  Let  us  but  rid  us  of  this  gear. 

Begone,  ye  dogs. 

(Crowd  disappears  hastily.) 

Lady.  Nay,  my  Lord,  ye  may  crush  these  men,  but  what  of  that?  They  rise  again.  Though 

the  priest  be  mad,  to  common  men  he  bringeth  hope.  What  if  that  hope  should 
triumph? 
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lEpisobe  4 

IRicbarb  be  Bcaucbanip,  the  great 
lEarl   of   Marwnch,  anb   Xorb  of 
the  ^anor  of  Maltbamstow 

SCENE  I 

An  Apartment  in  the  Royal  Palace  of  France 

(Henry  and  Warwick  are  discovered.  Tfie  King  paces  to  and  fro,  betraying  by  his  movements 
and  gestures  the  impetuosity  of  the  man  of  action  and  a  hint  of  the  nervousness  of  an 
impending  bridegroom.  Warwick's  suavity  and  discreet  amusement  are  proper  to  the 
groom' s-man  on  such  occasions  and  especially  to  the  cultured  and  travelled  man  of  affairs. 
The  King  speaks.) 

Henry.  What  time  is  it,  my  lord? 

Warwick.        'Tis  just  ten  minutes  since  your  Majesty  enquired. 

Henry.  Ha !  Impatience  now  takes  from  me  the  sense  of  reckoning.  I  am  a  soldier — a  name 

that  in  my  thoughts  becomes  me  best — and  I  brook  not  delay  with  quiemess.  I  would 

rush  on  to  action. 
IVanvick  (amused).    The  soldier  rushes  so  to  victory.  Would  he  haste  also  to  captivity? 
Henry  (smiling).    Captivity!  Nay,  I  love  Kate  and  for  her  dower;  she  brings  to  me  the  fair  broad 

lands  of  France. 
Warwick.        Will  you  not  sit,  my  hege,  and  hear  some  song!  Perchance  'twill  silver  o'er  the 

leaden  minutes. 
Henry  (sighing).    I  will,  my  lord.  (Siu.)  In  peace  there's  nothing  so  becomes  a  man  as  modest 

stillness  and  humiHty. 

(A  hidden  choir  sings  the  catch — ) 

Frcrc  Jacques,  Frcre  Jacques,  dormez-vous,  dormez-vous! 

Sonnez  les  matincs,  sonnez  les  matines. 

Dig,  din,  don. 

Frcre  Jacques,  r(5veillex  vous ! 

Henry  (rising).    It  is  as  easy  for  me  to  conquer  the  kingdom  as  to  speak  so  much  French.  What 

do  they  sing,  my  lord? 
Warwick.        The  song  is  of  a  tardy  priest. 
Henry.  It  is  appropriate. 

Warwitk.        There  is  some  more,  my  Uege. 
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{The  choir  sings — ) 

Sur  le  pont  d'Avignon, 
L'on  y  passe,  Ton  y  danse, 
Sur  le  pont  d'Avignon, 
L'on  y  danse  tous  en  rond. 


Lcs  messieurs  font  comm*  i;a, 
Les  dames  font  comm'  9a, 
Les  abbes  font  comm'  ^a, 
Les  soldats  font  comm*  <;a, 
Les  buveurs  font  comm'  i;a, 
Les  gamins  font  comm'  9a. 


( While  they  sitig  dancers  move  across  the  hack  of  the  stage  in  time  to  the  music  like  a  living  frieze, 
and  pantomime  the  "Gentlemen,"  the  "Ladies,"  the  "Abbots,"  the  "Soldiers,"  the 
"Drunkards,"  the  "Rascals."  Before  tlie  curtain,  a  group,  suitably  attired,  dance  a  French 
Pavane.) 


SCENE  n 


The  High  Altak  in  the  Cathedral 


{Scene  II  is  entirely  spectacular  and  is  accompanied  by  "ceremonial"  music  with  a  fanfare,  at  the 
entrances  of  Henry  and  Katharine.) 

{Enter  from  the  right  the  Archbishop  and  his  train.  Tliey  take  up  their  positions.  Henry,  attended 
by  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  other  noblemen,  enters  from  left  and  takes  up  a  position  at 
the  Altar.  Then  Katharine  enters  right  with  the  King  and  Queen  of  France  and  others 
and  stands  beside  Henry.  Tiie  Archbishop  comes  forward.) 

{Curtain) 
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lEpisobe  5 
nn^onoux,  Zbc  (Boob  IReigbboui: 


Sir  George  Monoux,  of'Mooites,"  Waltham- 
stow. 

Richard  Vaughan.  Monoux's  factor. 

Paul  Withypoix.  Lord  of  Rectory  Manor,  and 
an  old  friend  of  Monoux. 

Charles  Banastre.  A  young  City  gentleman. 

Thomas  Gaines.  Friend  of  Banastre. 

Harry    Allworthy.    A    Walthamstow   man 
much  favoured  by  Monoux. 


CHARACTERS : 
Priest. 


Clerks  (2)  representing  the  Common  Council  of 
tlie  City  of  London. 


Almsfolk, /rom  Monoux's  Foundation. 
Children,  from  Walthamstow  hamlet. 
Susan.  The  principal  maid  at  "Moones." 
Maids  (several). 
SCENE 


The  large  Withdrawing  Room  of  the  Mansion  called  "Moones,"  at  Chapel  End 

WHERE  Monoux  lived 

Time,  the  early  evening  of  a  day  about  1540 

(//  is  a  holiday,  and  Monoux  has  been  entertaining  a  large  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Dinner 
is  over  and  the  curtain  rises  with  Monoux  seated  at  a  table,  mid-stage  but  slightly  to  rear, 
apparently  well  pleased  with  the  way  things  are  going,  but  a  trifle  troubled  by  his  dinner. 
With  him,  at  end  of  table,  is  Vaughan,  who  manages  Monou.x's  local  affairs.  For  a  moment 
there  is  silence  as  Vaughan  ties  up  the  last  of  twelve  little  bags  of  money.  Monoux 
watches  the  proceeding  with  a  leisurely  eye.  Sounds  of  much  merrymaking  off.) 

Monoux.         Finished? 

Vaughan.  Yes.  Twelve  of  them,  as  you  said,  the  same  amount  in  each.  You  look  tired,  Sir 
George. 

Monoux.  Nay,  friend  Vaughan.  But  these  younger  folk  are  too  busy  for  my  years.  I  like 
them  about,  but  my  old  Joints  are  slow  to  bend  and  my  old  sides  ache  soon  with 
this  joUiry. 

Vaughan.  Go  to,  sir.  You're  a  most  active  man.  Up  and  down  to  the  City  more  than  most. 
They  do  say  you  built  the  new  bridge  over  the  Lea  because  you  wore  the  old  one  out. 

Monoux  (laughs).  Not  bad,  Vaughan.  I'U  admit  my  weight,  but  you  must  agree  'tis  a  foul  road. 
An'  I  could  find  the  rogues  who  arc  supposed  to  mend  that  highway,  I'd  clap  'em 
in  stocks.  Only  fifth  milestone  out  of  London,  but  the  ride  from  Bishopsgate  to 
Walthamstow  is  worse  than  a  pilgrimage  to  Canterbury. 

Vaughan.        I've  often  wondered  why  you  chose  to  settle  down  here,  Sir  George. 
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Monoux.         This  is  a  pretty  spot — canst  name  a  better  within  horse-ride  of  London? 

Vaughan.         True,  but  the  highways  are  bad  and  evildoers  be  not  infrequent  by  the  way. 

Monoux.  Evildoers!  [Laughs.)  'Tis  not  the  obvious  evildoer  I  fear,  Vaughan.  I  had  but  to  fall 
on  him  and  he  would  be  a  flattened  dead  thing.  'Tis  the  rascally  scamp  who  looks 
you  fair  in  business  and  yet  acts  foully  by  his  word  and  your  confidence.  He  is  the 
evildoer  I  prefer  not  to  meet,  and  you  don't  find  him  stumping  it  on  the  King's 
highway. 

Vaughan  [changing  his  tone).    The  night  is  lowering;  shall  I  call  for  hghtsf 

Monoux.         Aye,  do.  (Vaughan  rings.  Enter  Maid.)  Lights,  my  lass,  and  plenty. 

[Exit  Maid.  Returns  with  tray  of  lights.) 

Susan.  'Tis  Master  Withypoll  would  speak  with  you,  Sir  George. 

Monoux  [roaring  as  Withypoll  enters).  Come  in,  cozen.  Very  welcome  as  ever,  friend  Paul.  Be 
seated.  [To  maid.)  Serve  Master  Withypoll,  lass.  (Maid  attends.)  You  may  go. 
[Exit  Maid.) 

Withypoll.  The  nights  draw  in,  Monoux.  'Tis  comfortable  here  and  you  are  as  cordial  as  ever, 
r  faith,  I  feel  a  base  intruder  with  a  worry  to  hinder  your  Ught-heanedness. 

Vaughan.  What's  amiss,  sir.  Hast  bottom  fallen  out  of  the  Rectory  Manor  you've  purchased, 
or  hast  been  pestered  again  by  your  womenfolk. 

Withypoll.      Nay,  nothing  domestic. 

[A  noise  outside  as  if  something  has  been  dropped  and  broken.  A  regular  smash.) 
Monoux.         The  devil !  Vaughan,  see  to  it. 

(Vaughan  retires.) 
Monoux.         A  handy  interlude.  Vaughan's  ears  be  large  and  his  mouth  a  trifle  too  ready  of  speech. 

Your  care,  Paul.  I'm  all  attention. 
Withypoll.      I'm  mightily  concerned  for  the  peace  of  mind  of  Tom  Gresham.  He  assures  me  his 

plans  for  his  new  Bourse  in  Lombard  Street  are  but  suspended  by  your  unwillingness 

to  help  him.  (Monoux  expresses  impatience.)  You  know,  friend,  I  would  serve  you 

both  to  this  good  end. 
Monoux.         You  observe,  cozen,  I  am  of  a  goodly  weight.  The  man  would  be  strong  who  would 

move  George  Monoux.  You — and  Sir  Thomas  Gresham — know  my  mind! 
Withypoll.      Says  he  must  appeal  to  the  King. 
Monoux.         Let  him!  A  pest  on  his  Bourse.  I'm  merry  this  e'en. 

Withypoll.      But 

Monoux.         Enough  of  this,  cozen.  You  and  I  are  old  friends,  ever  since  we  both  donned  the 

cocked  hat  of  the  City  of  Bristol.  By  the  grace  of  God  I  own  hundreds  of  acres 

in  this  country,  but  of  all,  I  most  love  the  bit  Tom  Gresham  would  have  me  yield 

for  his  Bourse. 
Withypoll.      An  alley-way  in  Lombard  Street. 
Monoux.         'Tis  more,  and  you  know  it.  The  "Pope's  Head"  be  a  house  I  longed  to  get  and, 

having  got  it,  money  won't  buy  it  from  me.  The  suggestion  pleases  me  iU — Naboth's 

vineyard  sort  of  business. 
Withypoll.      Then  I  fail  in  my  mission.  I  will  not  take  more  time — you  have  guests.  [Rises.) 
Monoux.         Withdraw!  By  the  Lord  Harry,  no,  Paul!  You  came  my  way  this  night  and  shall 

stay  and  make  merry  with  us.  Leave  this  sour  business  of  Gresham's  Bourse  till  the 

morrow. 
[Sound  of  folk  approaching.  Someone  calls  "  We'll  soon  settle  the  question.  Sir  George  will  tell 

you  wluit  I've  heard  him  say  often  before  now."  Enter  three  young  gentlemen — Banastre, 

Gaines  and  Allworthy.) 
Banastre.         Apologies,  Sir  George.  We  did  not  know  you  were  closeted  with  this  gendeman. 
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Monoux.  No  apologies,  Banastre,  let  me  introduce  you.  WithypoU,  these  are  City  friends  of 
mine — Banastre,  Gaines — Allworthy  you  have  met.  (All  bow  to  each  other.) 

Banastre.         'Twas  a  wager  I  had  with  Gaines,  here.  Your  word  will  settle  it. 

Monoux.  Wager!  You  said  a  wager,  I  think.  That's  poor  business,  Banastre.  'Tis  like  the  spin 
of  a  coin  which,  falling  by  the  merest  accident,  ofttimes  means  the  ruin  of  better 
men  than  we.  I've  no  stomach  for  wagen. 

Gaines.  There's  no  heavy  stakes  involved.  Sir,  or  Banastre  would  not  so  speedily  rush  to  the 

bet. 

(Banastre  is  amused  at  this  tribute  to  his  customary  caution.) 

Banastre.         It  concerns  your  good  report  of  the  extension  of  His  Majesty's  dominions.  Sir  George. 

Monoux.         In  what  manner? 

Banastre.  Here's  Gaines  full  of  the  high  exploit  of  the  Spaniard  Columbus  in  finding  the  new 

land  across  the  Western  Ocean,  and  I  do  but  say  his  Spaniard  was  late  on  that 
discovery. 

WithypoU.      Aye,  that  he  was,  by  a  score  of  years — ch!  Monoux? 

Monoux.         Carries  your  mind  back,  coz !  Banastre,  you're  right,  my  friend. 

Gaines.  How  so,  Master  WithypoU} 

Monoux.  I'll  answer  ye.  John  Cabot  touched  that  far  coast-Hne  long  before  your  Spaniard 
saw  it,  and  you  are  standing  in  the  company  of  one  of  two  friends  of  mine  who  made 
that  enterprise  possible.  (Waves  hand  in  WithypoU's  direction.) 

Gaines.  I  am  honoured.  Sir  Paul. 

WithypoU.      Our  part  was  the  easier. 

Monoux.         rU  not  have  that.  Friends,  listen.  My  cozen  WithypoU  and  good  old  Dick  Thome 

fitted  that  venture  out  of  their  own  purses — aU  honour  to  'em. 
Banastre.         I  made  sure  I'd  got  the  tale  aright,  though  I'm  sorry  the  wager's  against  you,  Gaines. 
Gaines.  My  petty  loss  on  the  wager  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  honour  I  find  in 

this  introduction.  Sir  Paul. 
WithypoU.      Monoux  ever  makes  a  great  mouthful  of  this  matter,  but  'twas  no  more  than  natural, 

since  the  King  expressed  his  wish  that  the  enterprise  be  forwarded.  The  King's  wish 

is  enough  for  any  Englishman. 

Monoux.  WeU  said,  cozen.  (Refects.)  So  long  as  he  keeps  off  Naboth's  vineyard,  eh,  Paul? 
(Both  laugh.)  Ring  for  the  lass,  wiU  ye.  (Enter  Maid.)  Glasses  for  these  gentlemen! 
(Maid  places  glasses  and  decanters.  They  Jill.)  Here's  to  His  Most  Gracious  Majesty. 
(AU  drink.  Re-€nter  Maid.) 

Susan.  Pardon,  master,  but  'tis  a  pesty  crowd  of  old  foUi  without,  and  says  they  be  to  see 

you.  Sir  George.  They  wiU  not  begone  though  I  told  them  you  have  company. 

Monoux.  Nay,  lass,  send  them  not  away.  'Twas  my  wish  they  came  this  e'en.  Send  them  in — 
aU  of  'em ! 

Susan  (horrified).    In  here,  sir! 

Monoux.         I  said  it.  Keep  them  no  longer.  I  choose  my  own  company,  I  suppose} 

Susan.  Forgive  me,  master,  but  they  be  the  old  people  from  the  almshouses  in  the  church- 

yard, and  you've  gentle  company. 

Monoux.  Your  tongue's  loose  to-night,  lass.  The  almsfolk  are  good  friends  of  mine.  Perchance, 
when  my  poor  soul  haunts  the  dismal  realms  of  Purgatory,  the  kind  thoughts  of  such 
as  they  vviU  help  me  more  than  those  of  many  who  ve  had  more  cause  to  remember 
me.  (Maid  curtseys  and  moves  away.)  Stay!  First  take  them  to  the  haU  and  give  them 
bite  and  sup.  TeU  Master  Vaughan  to  put  one  of  his  packets  on  each  plate,  and  when 
the  eating's  over  teU  the  old  folk  I'm  waiting  for  a  good  song  from  some  of  'em. 
(Exit  Maid.) 
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Alltvorthy.  You've  a  strange,  but  most  likeable  humour,  Sir  George.  The  boys  at  your  Grammar 
School  were  dehghted  to  have  a  hoUday.  The  Rector  was  none  too  keen  for  the 
extra  break  in  their  lessons,  and  but  for  you  it  had  not  happened. 

Motioux.         Sol 

AUu'orthy.  The  young  devils  were  as  deUghted  as  if  their  breeches'  pockets  had  been  filled  with 
money,  I'll  be  bound. 

Mcncux.  To  boys,  AUworthy,  freedom  is  much  more,  when  they  are  but  boys,  than  money 
becomes  as  they  grow  older.  SchooUng  is  a  dry  job  at  best,  but  still,  a  mighty  good 
disciphne. 

{Enter  Maid.) 

Susan.  The  old  folks  seem  like  finishing  and  be  fair  pleased  with  what  Master  Vaughan  put 

out  for  'em.  Shall  I  show  them  into  here,  sir; 

Monoux  (testily).  I  know  ye  for  a  good  lass,  but  'twould  seem  ye  have  as  much  wool  in  your  cars 
to-night  as  I  know  ye  have  kindliness  in  your  heart.  Do  your  bidding. 
{E.xit  Maid.     Returns  with  six  eld  men  and  six  old  women.  Eyes  them  with  disapproval.) 
Spokesman.      We  be  right  diankful  to  ye,  my  master,  for  your  kindliness,  and  I  be  to  zay  zo. 
All  [bobbing.)    Aye,  that  we  be. 

Monoux.  Be  seated,  friends.  But  let  me  introduce  these  gentlemen — Master  Banastre,  Master 
Gaines— Master  AUworthy  and  Sir  Paul  ye  know,  being  neighbours  of  yours. 
(More  bobbing.  The  gentry  seem  amused  at  the  incident.)  AUworthy,  pray  you  ring  in  the 
maids.  (Enter four  Maids.)  Serve  the  best  ale,  my  lasses,  and  be  quick  on  the  business. 
(All  supplied.) 

Spokesman.      We  would  take  leave  to  drink  your  very 

Monoux.  Marry  me!  You  were  nearly  amiss,  my  friend.  The  toast  is  "His  Most  Gracious 
Majesty  the  King."  (All  drink.)  Now,  who's  the  singer; 

Spokesman.     'Tis  Giles  that  do  have  a  fine  voice,  master.  (Giles  grimaces.) 

Monoux.         Then  GUes  shall  sing,  and  if  it  be  a  chorus  song,  we'U  aU  join  in.  I  want  a'rousing. 
(Giles  sings  a  traditional  song,  with  a  rousing  chorus.) 

Banastre.         Bravo! 

Gaines.  A  good  old  song,  that. 

AUworthy.       Giles  hides  his  hght,  I'm  thinking. 

Monoux.  'Twas  a  good  'un.  You  must  come  to  "Moones"  again  before  long,  but  as  I  remem- 

ber your  regulations  say  ye  must  be  abed  betimes,  I'U  not  keep  you  longer  now. 
(They  bob  and  go.) 

IVithypoll.  They're  good,  weU-meaning  folk,  but  circtmistance  has  laid  a  heavy  hand  on  them. 
They've  much  to  bless  Monoux  for,  more  than  most  people  know. 

Monoux.  Enough  of  that!  Now,  gentlemen,  we  must  not  neglect  the  ladies  any  longer.  I 
cannot  join  them  yonder;  perhaps  they  would  come  in  here! 

Wilhypoll.  Before  they  arrive,  cozen,  I  would  be  leaving.  I  did  not  think  to  stay  so  long,  but 
I've  quite  weU  enjoyed  it. 

Monoux.         Must  gof  You  know  best,  Paul.  The  nights  will  be  long  very  soon.  Drop  in  fre- 
quently and  hven  me  up. 
(Shakes.  Withypoll  retires.  Banastre  and  friends  leave  with  him  and  return  with  other  men  and 
some  ladies.  Whilst  tliey  are  offMONOVX  pulls  himself  together — he  is  evidently  getting 
ratlier  tired.) 

Monoux  (musing).     Poor  WithypoU,  he  has  a  family  of  trouble  in  smaU  diings.  Time  was  when  he 
counted  for  more.  'Tis  a  queer  thing,  but  even  a  king  can  find  his  life  less  easy  in  hij 
home  than  in  the  council  of  strong  men.  But  'tis  no  new  experience — Ah!  the  ladies! 
(All  enter.  Tlie  ladies  curtsey  and  the  men  bow.) 
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Banastre.  The  ladies  are  aggrieved,  sir.  They  would  have  enjoyed  the  old  folks'  company 
and  the  singing  which  reached  their  ears. 

Monoux.         Our  singing  and  their  laughter  blended  well.  We  have  other  entertainment  for  the 
ladies. 
(Allworthy  heard  off,  "  This  way,  my  children.  Sir  George  and  the  ladies  await  your  diversion." 
Enter  Allworthy  with  a  troupe  of  girls  who,  ranging  themselves  in  halj-circle,  hacks  to 
audience,  make  pretty  curtsey  and  prepare  to  sing.) 

(Girls  all  sing  a  lively  air  and  follow  up  by  swinging  into  a  ciradar  kind  of  dance.  They  finish  with 
anotlier  pretty  curtsey  and  skip  off— the  music  of  their  rhythm  continuing  until  they  are 
well  off.) 

Lady.  How  charming!  Where  did  you  find  such  talent,  Sir  George! 

Monoux.  Allworthy's  our  Master  of  the  Revels  in  Walthamstow.  He  has  many  lads  and  lasses 
in  train  for  Maypole  Day. 

Lady.  And  any  vacancies  in  his  team? 

Allworthy.      You  honour  me.  Lady  Margaret. 

[Enur  Maid.) 

Susan.  There  be  a  funny  man  with  his  strange  animals  and  would  speak  to  the  master  of 
the  house.  'Tis  some  conjuring,  I  ween,  but  I'd  not  send  him  here  with  his  animals. 
Old  folks'  dirt)'  feet  be  bad  enough,  master,  but  animals 

Monoux.  Ah,  the  conjure  man.  He's  a  cunning  devil,  ladies,  and  worth  seeing.  We  had  him 
to  entertain  us  in  the  City  but  recently,  and  I  ordered  him  here  to-night.  He  wants 
space  for  his  trickery,  so  you  must  needs  attend  him  in  the  hall.  I  have  seen  his  funny 
performance,  so  you'll  excuse  me. 

{Guests  leave.  "Good  night,  sir."  "A  most  pleasant  time.  Sir  George,"  etc.) 

{Enter  Vaughan.) 

Vaughan.        Alone ;  I  was  perplexed  to  know  what  to  do. 

Monoux.         And  why?  What's  amiss? 

Vaughan.  Nothing  amiss,  but  here  be  two  messengers  fi'om  the  City  Council  seeking  your 
presence  urgently. 

Monoux.         Admit  them.  (Monolix  yawns.) 

{Exit  and  re-enter  Vaughan,  accompanied  by  ttvo  Clerks.) 

Clerk  I.  We  are  fi-om  the  Common  Council,  Sir  George  Monoux,  and  bring  you  greetings. 

Monoux.  When  will  the  City  of  London  respect  my  years  and  desire  for  retirement. 

Clerk  L  We  are  to  inform  you,  sir,  that  the  choice  of  a  Lord  Mayor  has  again  fallen  to  your 

acceptance.  We  are  commissioned  to  take  your  reply.  Sir  George. 

Monoux  {troubled).  Return  my  greetings,  but  tell  the  City  Fathers  they  must  choose  another. 
First  Bristol  and  then  twice  for  London — surely  I  have  served  them  enoughi 

Clerk  II.         But  'tis  their  express  wish,  sir. 

Monoux.  The  compliment  is  a  great  one,  and  I  value  it.  Yet  I  would  be  released  from  the 
obhgation. 

Clerk  I.  We  will  convey  your  message,  sir,  but  methinks  the  Common  Coimcil  hath  more 

regard  for  your  ability  than  thought  for  your  years. 

{Retire,  bowing  their  exit.) 

Monoux.         London,  London,  you  are  a  hard  mistress,  but  for  once  I'll  have  my  way  with  ye. 

{Commotion  outside.  Enter  lots  of  young  men — Banastre,  Gaines,  Allworthy  and  the  rest.) 

Banastre.  The  juggler  was  a  great  entertainment,  as  you  promised.  We  have  had  great  sport, 
and  as  the  hour  grows  late,  we  must  take  our  leave  and  escort  the  ladies  home. 
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Monottx  (ivaves).  Good-night,  friends.  It  has  pleased  me  mightily  to  have  you  here.  Come  again 
and  keep  my  old  spirits  agoing.  Good-night,  good-night. 

(They  leave.  Monoux,  alone  for  a  moment,  shows  signs  of  being  tired.  Yawns  heavily.  Enter  his 
household  Pwest.) 

Priest.  My  son,  I  saw  your  company  leave.  The  hour  is  past  your  usual  time  for  retirement. 

Can  I  be  of  any  service  to  you  ere  you  restj 

Monoux.  Aye,  my  good  man.  Wilt  read  me  of  the  passages  you  read  the  other  evening — 
they  pleased  me  much. 

(Priest  nods  a  grave  assent,  passes  to  side-table  and  takes  up  a  book,  draws  candle  near  and  reads — ) 

Priest.  "A  good  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great  riches,  and  loving  favour  rather  than 

silver  and  gold." 

"The  rich  and  poor  meet  together:  the  Lord  is  the  maker  of  them  all." 
"By  humihty  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord  are  riches  and  honour  and  life." 
"He  that  hath  a  bountifiil  eye  shall  be  blessed;  for  he  giveth  of  his  bread  to  the 
poor." 

(Looks  up  and  notices  that  Monoux  has  fallen  asleep.  Rises  quietly,  replaces  the  book  and  retires 
on  tip-toe.) 

[As  Monoux  sits  asleep  the  orchestra  play,  very  softly,  a  few  bars  from  Monoux  School  Song.) 
Monoux  [wakes  with  a  start).    Allworthy!  Nay,  he's  gone.  Priest  too. 

(Maid  aeeps  in.) 
Susan.  Didst  call,  sir? 

Monoux  [wearily).  Be  seated  lass — here  by  my  stool. 

[She  sits  and  MoNOtjx  places  his  hand  on  her  head.) 

Monoux.  I've  had  a  queer  dream,  lass.  A  vision,  maybe.  I  saw  these  great  acres  of  mine  all 
a-builded  over — a  busding  place,  alive  with  people.  And  in  the  midst  of  the  place 
a  fair  and  noble  building  stood  out  clear.  It  seemed  'rwere  a  mighty  school  fiill  with 
yoimg  lads  ripe  for  the  higher  teaching.  At  times  it  seemed  as  'twere  my  httle  school 
in  the  churchyard,  and  then  at  times  'twere  not.  And  there  was  singing,  and  the  lads 
did  sing  my  name.  Holy  Mother,  I  was  humbled  at  such  remembrance  of  me.  Then 
the  bells  rang  out  from  the  church  steeple  that  I  builded — a  rare  chime  of  more  bells 
than  do  ring  to-day.  And  it  seemed  well  with  the  whole  place. 

Susan.  'Twere  a  great  vision,  master. 

Monoux.  If  it  mean  that  the  httle  things  it  has  been  my  happiness  to  do  shall  bear  fruit  in 
abundance,  then  I  feel  the  Lord  hath  given  me  a  blessing  aforetimes.  Ah,  well,  I'm 
tired  and  would  to  bed.  Assist  me. 

[Rises.  They  move  off  slowly  as  curtain  falls.) 

[Curtain) 
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SCENE 

Village  Grben  in  Walthamstow,  not  far  from  the  Parish  Church 

[Curiam  rises  on  a  scene  of  rustic  revelry.  The  "Durham  Reel"  is  in  progress  around  the  Village 
Maypole.) 

[Enter  the  May  Queen  with  her  attendants.) 

The  Crowd.    The  Queen,  the  Queen,  to  be  crowned  to-day 
With  blossoms  so  sweet.  Hooray !  hooray ! 

( The  May  Queen  is  aowned.  Much  chatter  and  frolic  amongst  the  crowd,  which  includes 
harlequins,  tumblers,  pedlars,  jugglers  and  musicians.) 

Harlequin.       Lads  and  lasses,  come  whistle  and  sing. 

Whilst  round  the  maypole  gaily  we  swing! 

[They  dance  to  the  music  of  the  "Staines  Morris.") 

Children  [following  Raggetty  Loon,  the  musician). 
What  d'ye  lack,  what  d'ye  lackj 
Come  let  us  search  the  pedlar's  pack. 

[Children  run  after  Pedlar  and  Raggetty  Loon  hi  a  singing  game  round  the  Maypole.) 

Crowd.  Now  let  us  trip  it  out  gaily,  too. 

What  shall  it  be? 

1st  Section.      "Merry,  Merry  Milkmaids." 

Raggetty  Loon.    "Fourpence  Halfpenny  Farthing." 

2nd  Section.     "Dargason,  Dargason,  the  Best  of  All." 

Pedlar.  "Jack's  Maggots." 

yd  Section.      "Huntsman's  Chorus,"  no  jollier  dance. 

Crowd.  Let's  have  them  all  and  our  own  "Epping  Forest"  too.  Walthamstow  knows  well 

all  the  dances  of  Merrie  England.  Time  speeds — on  with  the  dance. 

( The  whole  crowd  breaks  into  tlie  several  dances  which  are  in  progress  as 

The  Curtain  falls.) 
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Geovoe  (BascoiGne— poet,  SolMet  anb 

Courtier 

SCENE  I 

The  Stateroom,  Greenwich  Palace 

Time,  New  Year's  Day,  1576 

(Elizabeth,  enthroned,  surrounded  by  her  Courtiers,  who  inchde  Leicester,  Raleigh,  Gilbert, 
Frobisher,  Bedford.  Varney,  a  servant.  Two  Ladies-in- Waiting  are  on  the  Queen's 
right  and  one  sits  on  a  stool  at  her  feet.  Entrance  is  guarded  by  two  Gentlemen-at-Arms. 
At  the  rise  of  the  curtain  Lhcester  addresses  the  Queen.) 

Leicester.  Have  we  not  the  fairest  of  the  fair  before  our  eyes;  No  greater  lustre  can  we  add  to 
thee — our  Radiant  Queen. 

(Aside).  Alas!  she  smileth  not — a  thousand  sundry  cares  and  fears  do  haunt  my  resdess  head. 

Elizabeth.  Depart — silence  thy  flattering  tongue  whose  clack  ne'er  tells  the  truth.  To-day  we'll 
welcome  to  our  Court  a  man  indeed — a  soldier,  courtier,  poet — George  Gascoigne 
of  fair  Walthamstowe. 

Leicester.  Yea,  since  his  fame  hath  travelled  hither  I'm  driven  abroad — I  know  not  whither. 
I  wOl  forgo  our  Court  so  dear,  to  my  great  pain. 

(Aside  to  Varney.)  And  bide  my  time  and  creep  me  in  again. 

(A  stir  without — Enter  Gascoigne,  ushered  in  by  one  of  the  Gentlemen-at-ahms.  He  carries 
a  handsome  hook  in  his  right  hand.  Gascoigne  on  bended  knee  presents  his  book,  the 
"Tale  ofHemetes  the  Heremyte,"  to  the  Queen.) 

Gascoigne.  I  have  travelled  in  hot  haste  in  obedience  to  your  most  gracious  summons.  May  it 
please  Your  Majesty  to  receive  this  book  composed  at  my  poor  house  in  Waltham- 
stowe! 

Elizabeth.        We  have  been  much  pleased  by  your  witt}-  books — we  have  noted  well  your  prowess 
in  the  Low  Countries  with  our  noble  Sidney — ah ! 
What  force,  what  mighty  power  true  friendship  may  possess. 
To  all  the  world,  our  Court  now  plainly  doth  express. 

Arise,  Master  Gascoigne,  depart  to  your  fair  village  of  Walthamstowe — we  hope 
to  see  thee  ever  thus — "Tarn  Mercuric  quam  Marti." 
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SCENE  n 
Gascoignb,  Wrtitng  in  "His  Pore  House  at  Walthamstowb" 

[A  wainscoted  room.  On  one  wall  an  arquebus  with  powder  and  shot;  on  the  other,  many  hooks, 
with  pen  and  ink.  The  Gascoigne  Arms  and  Motto  are  displayed,  and  Tarn  Marti  quam 
Mercuric  are  ever  before  him.  Time,  late  afternoon.) 

Gascoigne  {ceases  writing  and  reads  his  stanza).  Sing  lullabies  as  women  do  with  which  they  charm 
their  babes  to  rest, .  . .  etc. 

(Gascoigne,  iniemipted  by  sound  of  singing  without.  Enter  his  stepson,  Nicholas  Breton, 
singing  "In  the  Merry  Month  of  May.") 

....  Ah,  Nick,  thou  hast  a  fine  clear  voice,  and  it  doth  please  me  mightily  to  see 
thee. 

Breton.  Thine  own  words,  father!  They  are  fitting  to  sing  on  this  sweet  May  Day. 

Gascoigne.  Yea !  and  it  dodi  warm  my  heart  that  I  have  given  pleasure  by  my  words.  Perchance 
the  youth  of  England  will  remember  me.  For  them,  in  truth,  have  I  culled  the  many 
flowers  firom  the  garden  of  Poesy.  Come !  but  let  me  tell  thee  of  these  vratings  of 
mine. 

(Gascoigne  points  to  books  and  breaks  into  verse,  while  Nicholas  goes  to  inspect  books.) 

I  wrought  a  Glasse  wherein  each  man  may  see 
Within  his  mind  what  cankered  voices  be. 
My  Doomsday  Drum  from  sin  doth  you  awake 
For  honest  sport  which  dodi  request  the  wit. 
That  for  you  a  Book  of  Hunting  writ. 
These  few  books  are  daily  in  your  eyes. 
Perhaps  of  worth,  my  fame  alive  to  keep. 
Yet  other  works,  I  think  of  more  emprise, 
Coucht  close  as  yet,  witliin  my  coffers  sleep. 

Breton.  Yea,  father!  I  know  some  of  these  treasures.  But  (jiointing  to  arquebus,  arms,  etc.)  tell 

me  also  something  of  these,  I  prithee. 

Gascoigne.  Ah,  my  son!  They  recall  the  days  of  knighdy  adventure,  when  I  fought  the  batdes 
of  Her  Majesty  in  the  Low  Countries  .  .  . 

(Sounds  of  approaching  horses.) 
.  .  .  But,  who  comesj 

(Nicholas  retires  to  summon  motlier.  Enter  Raleigh,  Gilbert,  Frobisher.) 

.  .  .  Welcome,  friends.  (Shakes  haiuls.) 

Raleigh.  We  are  right  glad  to  see  thee  again,  George. 

Frobisher.        Yea,  to  see  thee  before  I  depart  the  North-west. 

Gilbert.  And  I,  too,  am  about  to  depart  overseas — perchance  to  India — if  good  luck  attend 

me.  So  I  am  come  to  pay  my  adieux,  my  friend. 

Gascoigne.  All  for  the  glory  of  England  and  Her  Majest)'.  A  good  cause  in  which  to  risk  our 
hves.  I  thank,  thee,  Raleigh,  for  thy  intercession  at  Court  on  my  behalf 

Raleigh.  So  now  [pointing  to  table)  thou  art  at  peace  here  in  die  fair  countr)side,  quiedy 

following  Her  Majesty's  behests.  Verily,  my  friend,  thy  name  is  famed  at  Court, 
and  all  the  gallants  favour  thy  rhymes. 
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Gaseoigne.       Come  then,  let  us  celebrate  this  foregathering.  {Enter  Wife,  with  ale.)  Let  me  present 
Mistress  Gaseoigne,  who  adds  her  welcome  to  mine. 

Mrs.  Gaseoigne  (airlsies).    I  bid  ye  welcome,  gentlemen. 

Raleigh,  Frohislwr,  Gilbert  {raising  tankards).    To  thy  good  health,  mistress,  and  thy  husband's 
prosperity. 

{Singing  is  heard  without;  they  listen.) 

Gaseoigne.       My  evening  hymn!  How  sweet  it  sounds! 

{Children  sing  hymn  offstage,  enter  and  eross  stage.) 
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Episobe  8 

Samuel  pep^s— Iprince  of  Diarists— 
H  Courtly  IDisitor 

Ms.  SAMtraL  Pepys  visits  Mbs.  Brown  at  Walthamstow 

[Curtain  rises  on  Mrs.  Brown,  baby,  nurse,  maid,  Sm  Whxiam  Penn,  Sm  William  Batten, 
Lady  Batten,  Mrs.  Pepys,  Mrs.  Jordan  and  Mrs.  Shipman.) 

Mrs.  Broum.    Mr.  Pepys  is  late — I  expected  him  long  ere  this. 

Sir  William  Penn.    Possibly  delayed  by  the  King's  business.  Madam. 

Lady  Batten.    King's  business,  Sir  William,  forsooth;  I  warrant  me  His  Majesty  has  no  business 
but  pleasure.  Lud!  'tis  common  knowledge  that  even  while  the  guns  of  the  Dutch 
were  heard  on  the  Thames,  Charles  was  at  supper  with  my  Lady  Casdemainc  at  the 
Duchess  of  Monmouth's  and  they  were  all  mad  for  the  hunting  of  a  poor  moth. 
(Enter  Mr.  Pepys.) 

Mr.  Pepys.  Pardon  this  delay,  friends.  A  Uttle  matter  concerning  the  testing  of  mine  eyes 
detained  me.  Faith!  I'm  mighty  glad  to  see  you  all,  mighty  glad,  upon  my  soul! 
(Crossing  to  baby.)  Ah,  you  rogue! /o/»i  Brown  is  it>  Odd  Zooks,  your  godfather 
would  have  been  mightily  proud  methinks  had  it  been  Samuel  Brown. 

Mrs.  Pepys.  One's  enough,  husband!  one's  enough.  But,  lud,  man,  hast  forgotten  the  purpose 
of  our  visit  to  Walthamstow — to  jaeld  our  christening  present  to  Master  Brown 
here.  (Draws  from  pocket  si.x  silver  spoons.) 

Mrs.  Brown.  Methinks  my  baby  is  mightily  well  protected  by  the  British  Fleet,  Mistress  Shipman, 
with  godfather  Mr.  Samuel  Pepys,  His  Majesty's  chief  naval  administrator,  and 
godfather  Admiral  Sir  William  Penn,  the  gallant  hero  of  Jamaica. 

Sir  William  Penn.  A  sorr)'  protection  these  times.  Mistress  Brown,  with  our  ships  put  by — crews 
disbanded — and  money  which  should  have  been  spent  on  stores,  shipbuilding,  and 
repairs,  squandered  on  the  courtiers. 

Mrs.  Shipman.    Truly  a  disgraceful  state  of  affairs. 

Mr.  Pepys.  Lud!  How  it  vexeth  me  when  I  bethink  me  of  the  taking  of  the  "Royal  Charles" 
by  the  Dutch.  Nothing  but  carelessness  lost  that  ship.  The  Dutch  with  but  a  boat  of 
nine  men  took  her  and  found  not  a  man  aboard  her.  Zounds!  it  hath  dcvihshly  vexed 
me  to  have  200  seamen  clambouring  before  the  Navy  Office  with  their  tickets,  and 
no  money  to  pay  them.  Plague  on  it!  Want  of  money  in  the  Navy  puts  everything 
out  of  order. 

Sir  William  Penn.  What  can  you  expect?  The  King  has  lavished  money  on  his  favourites  that 
should  have  been  spent  on  sailors'  wages.  Small  wonder  that  many  have  sunk  so 
low  as  to  take  service  with  the  enemy. 

Mr.  Pepys.  Ay,  marry  that  is.  Perish  me!  you're  in  the  right.  Sir.  And  nobody  to  mind  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Navy  but  myself! 

Mrs.  Brown.  Enough,  enough  gendemen,  of  these  serious  matters.  Methinks  we  are  all  ready  for 
a  venison  pic,  hot  from  London. 
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Mr.  Pepys.      Egad,  Madam,  'twas  ever  a  favourite  dish  of  mine. 

Mrs.  Pepys.     Samuel  hath  many  favourite  dishes.  A  loin  of  mutton,  fried,  with  sauce  of  onions, 

sausages  and  fritters,  a  barrel  of  oysters,  a  salmon,  or  perchance  a  chine  of  beef. 

A  cap 

Mr.  Pepys.      Nay,  wife,  husht. 

(Momeiilary  silence.) 
Mr.  Pepys.       I  did  see  a  sad  sight  in  Drury  Lane  this  morning — much  against  my  will — two  or 

tliree  houses  marked  with  a  red  cross  upon  the  doors  and  "Lord  have  mercy  upon  us" 

writ  there.  'Tis  the  first  of  the  kind  that  to  my  remembrance  I  ever  saw. 
Sir  WiUiam  Batten.     God  help  the  poor  creatures.  I  heard  say  in  the  Coffee  House  yesterday  that 

the  mortality  bill  this  week  hath  risen  to  112. 
Mr.  Pepys.      'Twas  but  43  last  week,  and  bad  enough  at  that.  This  is  a  grievous  increase. 
Mrs.  Brown.    Methinks  this  talk  of  the  plague  makes  sorry  conversation  for  a  merry  feast. 
Mr.  Pepys.      Ay,  marry  that  is  so. 

Lady  Batten.    Have  you  found  time  to  visit  the  playhouse  lately,  Mr.  Pepys. 
Mr.  Pepys.      'Slife,  Madam,  the  drama  and  music  are  more  to  me  than  meat  and  drink,  and  that  is 

saying  something,  eh,  Mrs.  Pepysj 
Mrs.  Brown.    Have  you  seen  Mr.  Dryden's  "Maiden  Queen"  at  Duke's? 
Mr.  Pepys.      Egad,  Madam,  and  the  part  played  by  Nell  Gwynne  I  never  hope  to  see  equalled 

by  man  or  woman.  A  mighty  pretty  jade  is  Nelly!  (Starts  as  sees  wife's  eyes  fixed  on 

him.)  You  kissed  her  too,  love. 
Mrs.  Brown.    Was  His  Majesty  present! 
Mr.  Pepys.      La  bless  you!  Yes,  with  the  Duke  of  York.  I  was  mightily  pleased  I  had  donned  my 

new  shag  purple  gown  with  gold  buttons  and  loop  lace.  I  bethink  it  suits  me  better 

than  my  white  suit  with  silver  lace  coat. 
Mrs.  Pepys.     Or  your  camlet  cloak  with  gold  buttons,  or  your  silk  suit,  or  your  jackanapes  coat 

with  the  silver  buttons. 
Mr.  Pepys.      Or  my  coloured  camlet  timic  with  my  flowered  tabby  vest  with  the  gold  lace  at  the 

bands. 
All  the  Ladies.    Hoity,  toity,  Mr.  Pepys!  What  a  vain  man  you  are  grown. 
Mrs.  Brown.    I  hear  His  Majesty  was  highly  delighted  to  hear  that  his  grave  fellow  of  the  Admiralty 

was  a  writer  of  sweet  ditties.  What  is  your  latest  composition! 
Mr.  Pepys.      Allow  me.  Madam.  (Recites.) 

Beauty  retire,  thou  dost  my  pity  move, 

Believe  my  pity  and  then  trust  my  love. 
All  the  Ladies.    Play  it  to  us,  prithee  do,  Mr.  Pepys. 
Mr.  Pepys.      I  shall  be  mightily  pleased  to  do  so.  I  am  glad  that  in  the  pother  of  attending  to  mine 

eyesight  I  did  not  leave  my  flageolet  behind.  Ladies,  shall  we  retire!  Mine  hands  do 

long  to  perform  on  this  much  beloved  instrument. 
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lEpisobe  9 
Benjamin  Bisraelt— '  l^ouno  lEnolanb" 


CHARACTERS : 

Isaac  Disraeu.  Fatlier  of  Benjamin.  Mrs.  Cogan.  IVife. 

Benjamin  Disraeu.  A  Narrator.  In  full  Court  Dress. 

Rev.  Eliezer  Cogan.  Principal  of  Essex  Hall.  Boys  of  the  School. 

Richard  Cogan.  His  son.  Domestic  Servants. 

SCENE 

The  Scene  in  each  Tableau  remains  the  same,  viz. 
The  Courtyard  op  Essex  Hall,  Walthamstow. 

{From  the  audience  a  spectator  would  appear  to  he  looking  towards  the  angle  formed  hy  two  adjacent 
walls.  The  wall  on  the  right  has  a  doorway,  the  main  entry  to  the  school  building.) 

TABLEAU  1 

{The  curtains  are  closed,  hut  a  spot-light  reveals  the  Narrator,  in  full  Court  Dress,  facing  the 
audience  from  the  centre  of  the  foreground.  The  subject  of  the  first  tableau  is  introduced  by 
the  following  Prologue.) 
Narrator.  I  have  a  t.ile  to  unfold,  of  Youth,  and  of  one  with  ideals  so  rare  and  spirit  so  strong 
as  to  destine  their  possessor  to  uplift  men  in  a  common  tie  of  brotherhood  and 
reverence  for  their  land! 

On  a  fair  September  morning,  a  hundred  years  ago,  Essex  Hall,  on  Higham 
Hill,  was  agog  with  the  news  of  a  new  pupil.  Eager  groups  of  boys  ceased  from  their 
play  to  behold  his  arrival,  and  even  the  servants  paused  awhile,  to  note  one,  in  every 
respect  well  groomed  and  confident  of  himself,  Benjamin  Disraeli ! 

{The  Narrator  disappears  between  the  curtains  which  now  open  and  reveal  the  scene  already 
mentioned.  Groups  of  hoys  are  playing  marbles  and  tops;  the  Rev.  Eliezer  Cogan  comes 
from  the  school  and  walks  towards  the  left  of  the  stage,  while  Mrs.  Cogan  appears  at  the 
door.  The  boys  realise  that  the  new  pupil  has  arrived  and  they  leave  their  games  to  aowd 
behind  the  procession  that  now  proceeds  across  the  stage  to  the  school  door.  First  comes  Isaac 
Disraeli  with  the  Rev.  Eliezer  Cogan,  followed  by  Benjamin  Disraeli  and  a  young 
assistant  master,  Richard  Cogan.  Benjamin  is  extraordinarily  well  dressed,  and  the 
pupils  comment,  with  gestures,  on  his  appearance.  He  returns  their  looks  boldly  and  stalks 
on  into  the  school.  At  the  door,  Mrs.  Cogan  lays  a  hand  on  Benjamin's  shoulder  and 
smiles  gently  on  him;  he  returns  the  smile  with  a  bow  and  every  appearance  of  gratitude.) 

{After  gazing  for  some  moments  after  young  Disraeli,  the  boys  return  to  their  tops.  A  spot-light 
illumines  the  figure  of  the  Narrator,  who  appears  from  the  left  wing  of  the  stage.  The 
other  lights  are  faded  out  to  enable  the  boys  to  make  their  exit.) 
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TABLEAU  II 

Narrator.  A  few  months  have  passed  and  a  new  life  has  unfolded  itself  before  the  gaze  of  our 
young  hero.  Although  not  a  brilliant  pupil,  he  shows,  already,  signs  of  his  future 
power  as  a  leader  of  men.  In  his  verses  and  poems,  he  opened  to  his  admiring  fellows 
a  new  world  of  romance.  They  repeated  his  words  and  his  phrases,  and  he,  in  turn, 
fondly  imagined  himself  a  Commander  or,  delightful  thought,  even  a  Prime  Minister 
with  great  plans  to  discharge. 

{The  Narrator  returns  to  f/ie  wing,  the  lights  are  faded  in  again  and  the  scene,  which  is  unchanged, 
reveab  Disraeli,  little  changed  from  his  first  appearance,  except  that  lie  appears  to  enjoy 
a  rather  pleasant  sense  oj  leadership.  He  enters  from  the  door  of  the  school,  grasping  several 
manuscripts  in  his  hand.  Proceeding  to  tlie  middle  oftlie  stage  lie  unfolds  a  sheet  of  paper  which 
he  scans.  Disraeu  is  eagerly  followed  by  a  group  of  youngsters,  their  attitude  citangedfrom 
scorn  to  the  deepest  admiration.  They  group  themselves  round  him  as  he  points  to  certain 
parts  oftlie  script.  A  smile  flits  over  DiSRAEu's/ace  and  it  is  reflected  in  their  own  appearance 
of  unfeigned  admiration,  as  they  nudge  each  other.  Suddenly  they  disperse  to  the  comers  of 
the  stage  as  he  strikes  a  pose.  A  moment  later  Benjamin  is  roused  from  his  reverie,  as  the 
gaze  of  all  becomes  concentrated  on  tlie  appearance  of  gentle  Mrs.  Cog/iH  from  the  right 
of  the  stage.  She  smiles  graciously  on  Disraeli  ivho  bows  in  a  courtly  manner.  Mrs. 
Cogan  passes  into  the  school  and  Disraeli  lapses  into  contemplation.  His  companions 
realise  the  change,  and,  forming  into  small  groups,  they  move  off,  some  into  llie  building 
and  otliers  to  tlie  sides,  occasionally  casting  sidelong  looks  at  their  pensive  leader.  Disraeli 
slowly  sits  on  a  form,  contemplating  a  scene  in  his  mind's  eye,  which  evidently  affords  him 
infinite  satisfaction  for  he  is  seen  to  smile  happily.  The  lights  fade  and  the  Narrator 
reappears  as  before.) 

TABLEAU  III 

Narrator.  Ten  years  are  as  nothing  in  the  Eternity  of  Time,  but  to  DisraeU  they  were  milestones 
in  a  steady  advance  to  the  realisation  of  his  youthful  dreams.  The  pleasant  retreats  of 
Essex  Hall  and  the  land  of  "Let's  Pretend"  are  left  beliind  as  our  hero  grapples  with 
the  problems  of  life,  but  always  his  boyish  ideals  remain  to  spur  him  to  lead  his 
nation  onwards.  {The  lights  are  now  faded  in,  slowly.)  On  just  such  a  day  as  in  Septem- 
ber, ten  years  before,  Disraeli  left  the  world  of  Politics  and  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
Essex  Hall  and  the  friends  of  his  youth. 

(Disraeu  is  seen  to  enter  from  the  left  and  walk  slowly  aaoss  the  stage.  He  is  thoughtful,  contrasting 
strangely  with  his  smart  travelling  clotltes.  A  vision  of  Mrs.  Cogan  is  faded  in,  in  a  dark 
corner  of  the  stage.) 

So,  as  he  reflects,  there  courses  through  his  mind  a  vision  of  one  he  once  loved  .... 
{Dimly,  like  spirits,  all  the  characters  of  the  first  tableau  appear  in  the  background  and 
parade  across  the  stage.)  Old  friends  and  old  acquaintances  are  here  again.  (Disraeu 
kneeb)  .  .  .  and  as  he  prays  for  the  suffering  milhons  of  his  land.  Young  England  is 
bom  before  his  eyes,  like  a  beautiful  dream.  (Disr.\eu  rises,  his  eyes,  which  glow  with 
a  new  light,  turned  heavenward.  The  lights  brighten  during  the  ne.xt  and  final  remarks  of  the 
Narrator.)  For  a  generation  yet  unborn,  there  shall  be  a  land  of  hope,  all  glorious 
in  its  splendour,  and  peopled  by  a  nation,  prosperous  and  happy. 

{All  the  characters  reverently  stand  bareheaded  tvhile  Elgar's  "Land  of  Hope  and  Glory"  is  sung.) 

{The  Curtain  slowly  descends) 
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ELM   HOUSE,   FOREST   ROAD,    WALTHAMSTOW 

Birthplace  of  William  Morris 


Episobe  10 
MtlUant  (IDovris— * Breamev  of  Breams" 


For  peace  we  tri'/ig  unto  thee,  and  to  all  the  kings  of  the  earth 

Who  hear  the  sword  aright,  and  are  aowned  with  the  crown  of  worth; 

But  unpeace  to  the  lords  of  evil,  and  the  battle  and  the  death; 

And  the  edge  of  the  sword  to  the  traitor,  and  the  fame  to  the  slanderous  breath: 

And  we  would  that  the  bring  were  bred,  and  we  would  that  the  weary  should  sleep, 

And  that  wan  should  hearken  to  man,  and  that  he  that  soweth  should  reap. 

SIGURD   THE   VOLSUNG. 

Chorus.  One  hundred  years  ago,  witliin  sight  of  tliis  spot,  at  Ehn  House,  was  bom  our 

greatest  man — WiUiam  Morris.  There  the  first  six  years  of  his  hfe  went  pleasantly 
by  in  rural  surroundings,  for  Walthamstow  was  then  a  beautiful  old-world  village 
dozing  serenely  among  the  trees  on  the  borders  of  Epping  Forest. 

When  the  boy  was  six  his  wealthy  parents  took  over  Woodford  Hall,  and  it 
was  here  he  was  to  grow  up.  A  year  later  a  child  clad  in  glittering  armour  and 
bestriding  a  prancing  palfrey  could  be  seen  riding  tlirough  tlie  Forest.  It  was  the 
young  Morris  in  lus  toy  suit  of  armour  taking  possession  of  the  sylvan  glades  and 
ferny  rises  that  were  to  affect  his  imagination  so  profoundly. 

Here  his  health  improved  and  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Walthamstow.  But 
Woodford  Hall  influenced  him  very  deeply.  The  self-contained  medixval  system 
of  the  house  and  the  old  festivals  that  were  observed  there,  held  his  imagination  in 
thrall  for  the  rest  of  his  hfe.  The  hunting  and  the  roasting  and  the  feasting  were 
vividly  remembered  when  he  came  to  write  his  great  poems,  Jason  and  Sigurd 
the  Volsuiig. 

When  he  was  tiiirteen  his  father  died,  and  then  the  family  moved  to  Water 
House  in  Walthamstow,  and  William  was  sent  to  the  Public  School  at  Marlborough. 
As  a  child  his  father  used  to  take  him  to  see  old  churches  in  the  neighbourhood  with 
their  brasses  and  monuments.  This  passion  for  old  things  William  inherited  in 
high  degree  from  his  father  and  indulged  it  whenever  he  could. 

At  school  he  was  a  sohtary  boy.  He  spent  days  wandering  over  the  country-side 
in  search  of  fascinating  old  churches  with  their  grey  pillars  and  dark  aisles,  their 
stained  glass  windows  and  their  cold,  mysterious  tombs.  But  his  childhood  scenes 
were  never  far  from  him.  "Well  do  I  remember  as  a  boy,"  he  wrote,  "my  first 
acquaintance  with  a  room  hung  widi  faded  greener\-  at  Queen  Elizabedi's  Lodge 
by  Chingford  Hatch  in  Epping  Forest,  and  the  impression  of  romance  it  made  upon 
mc." 

During  the  hohdays  he  came  home  to  Water  House,  and  there,  at  one  of  the 
window  seats,  he  used  to  spend  days  reading.  When  he  was  nearly  nineteen  he  went 
to  Oxford — die  beautiful  mediaeval  city,  that  "vision  of  grey-roofed  houses  and  a 
long  winding  street  and  the  sound  of  many  bells."  It  was  the  most  fitting  place  for 
the  flowering  of  such  a  nature. 
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At  Oxford  he  made  some  of  the  great  friendships  of  his  life.  Swinburne,  Rossetti, 
and  Burnc-Jones  were  of  that  rare  company.  The  long  talks  and  debates  about  art 
and  literature,  the  College  Magazine  he  founded,  the  poetry  readings,  the  artistic 
efforts  that  occupied  his  leisure  hours,  even  the  boating  expeditions  up  the  Thames, 
played  their  great  part  in  making  him  all  he  became. 

Here  in  this  stronghold  of  learning  from  whose  towers  the  last  enchantments 
of  the  Middle  Ages  breathed,  it  became  obvious  that  he  was  a  poet  of  great  promise. 
A  few  years  later  his  first  collection  of  poems  appeared  under  the  name  of  The 
Defence  ojGuenevere  and  Other  Poems.  Later  he  pubhshed  The  Life  and  Death  of  Jason 
and  The  Earthly  Paradise,  which  confirmed  his  high  reputation  as  a  poet. 

His  greatest  single  achievement  and  his  favourite  work  was  that  splendid  epic 
poem,  Sigurd  the  Volsung.  It  appeared  when  he  was  thirty-eight.  Here  he  re- 
embodied,  with  added  beauty  and  unimpaired  grandeur,  the  great  ancient  epic  of 
the  North.  It  is  told  in  a  magnificent  chant  which  deals  with  elemental  things,  winds 
and  stars  and  rivers,  life  and  death. 

He  was  no  longer  "the  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day."  He  had  a  message  which 
lay  in  his  passionate  joy  in  the  heroic  deeds  of  this  glorious  world  of  Gods  and  men. 

He  beckoned  us  to  sec  how  all  men  might  Uve  free  lives,  in  the  spirit  of  true 
fellowship,  with  only  Fate  and  Death  as  their  oppressors.  He  splendidly  realised  for 
us  the  courage  of  our  northern  ancestors  in  the  toils  of  destiny;  the  silent  endurance 
of  their  heroes  in  sorrow  and  death;  the  strange  and  terrifying  world  of  their  dreams; 
the  touching  humanity  of  their  daily  life;  their  stem  code  of  honour  and  justice;  and 
their  sad  realisation  of  the  hurrying  steps  of  Time. 

This  splendid  burst  of  poetic  activity  had  raised  him  to  a  place  amongst  the 
first  poets  of  his  age,  and  a  year  later  he  was  offered  the  Professorship  of  Poetry  at 
Oxford,  which,  however,  he  declined. 

And  now  we  present  to  you  a  scene  from  the  beginning  of  this  magnificent 
poem. 


^bc  (Bift  of  Qi>in 

SCENE  :   King  Volsung's  Famous  Hall 

( The  Branstock  tree  grows  up  in  the  middle  of  the  hall  and  disappears  through  the  roof.  A  past  is 
going  on.  Midsummer.) 

(SiGNY  and  Hedda  are  present.  They  stand  apart  from  the  revellers.  King  Volsung  and  King 
SlGGEm  are  seated  on  high-seats.  Sigmund  and  Signy  exchange  frequent  glances,  and  it  is 
apparent  that  there  is  an  unusual  sympathy  between  them.  They  are  obviously  deeply 
concerned  about  something.  Sigmund,  however,  does  not  neglect  the  party.  Signy  and 
Hedda  come  forward  to  tlie  front  of  the  stage.) 

Signy.  Oh,  Hedda,  my  father's  sister,  you  have  watched  me  all  these  years. 

You  have  been  to  me  as  my  mother  and  have  calmed  my  girl-heart  fears. 
But  soon  I  set  sail  for  the  Gothland,  with  Siggeir,  my  husband  and  lord. 
There  to  abide  amid  strangers,  far  hence  from  the  Volsung  board. 
Fain  would  I  stay  'neath  the  Branstock,  and  lighten  my  father's  heart, 
Fain  know  that  the  coming  dark  days  and  the  dread  and  bloody  part 
Of  my  kindred  in  Earth's  glory  were  washed  from  off  the  slate, 
But  never  tliy  foreseeing  faileth,  and  never,  or  soon  or  late, 
Has  the  race  of  the  Volsungs  held  back  from  following  the  road  of  Fate. 
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HeMi.  Truth  speakest  tliou,  daughter  of  Volsung,  who,  like  a  flaming  brand. 

Lightest  the  gloom  round  thy  roof-tree,  that  shall  soon  deserted  stand; 
For  the  days  of  ruth  are  over,  and  or  ever  the  year  be  old. 
And  the  spectral  mist  be  dulling  the  Bra:istock  crimson  and  gold. 
The  Volsung  line  will  be  silent  except  for  Sigmund  and  thee. 
And  tlie  doer  of  death  and  destruction  is  wedded  unto  thee. 

Signy.  Methought  I  had  succoured  my  kindred  by  wedding  King  Siggeir  the  Goth, 

And  had  burnt  the  wings  of  the  eagle,  as  the  candle  does  the  moth. 

Hedda.  Strange  are  the  ways  of  the  Gods,  and  their  purpose  far  to  find. 

And  thy  marriage  to  King  Siggeir  was  part  of  their  plan  in  mind; 

But  in  my  vision  I  saw,  and  have  seen  it  many  a  time. 

That  the  Volsung  tree,  though  pruned,  has  higher  far  to  climb 

Than  has  yet  been  granted  to  Kings  by  these  grey  Norland  seas; 

But  Volsung  and  all  his  kin  and  I  shall  be  at  ease 

In  the  gardens  and  halls  of  Valhalla  when  Sigurd  is  hailed  as  King, 

For  he  shall  bring  peace  and  justice  and  the  Earth  with  his  name  shall  ring; 

And  thus  is  the  will  of  the  Gods  and  the  fate  of  the  Volsungs  fulfilled. 

And  their  name  and  their  glory  shall  bide  till  the  seas  forever  are  stilled. 

{Enter  Odin,  amwwiced  by  tmseeit  trumpeters.  He  wears  a  cloud-blue  hood  and  a  grey  kirtle.  He 
bears  a  bill  on  his  shoulder.  He  strides  to  the  Branstock  without  greeting  anybody,  and  from 
his  raiment  he  draws  a  sword  and  smites  it  deep  into  the  trunk  of  the  Branstock.) 

Hedda  (as  Odin  enters).    Lo,  Odin,  the  ancient  and  wise,  has  left  Valhalla's  shining  halls, 
And,  bearing  the  dark  designs  of  Fate,  he  honours  King  Volsung's  walls. 

Odin.  Earls  of  the  Goths  and  the  Volsungs,  abiders  on  the  earth, 

Lo,  there  amid  the  Branstock  a  blade  of  plenteous  worth ! 
The  folk  of  the  war-wand's  forgers  wrought  never  a  better  steel 
Since  first  the  burgh  of  heaven  uprose  from  man-folks'  weal. 
Now  let  the  man  among  you  whose  heart  and  hand  may  shift 
To  pluck  it  from  the  oakwood,  e'en  take  it  for  my  gift. 
Then  ne'er  but  his  ovra  heart  falter,  its  point  and  edge  shall  fail, 
Until  the  night's  begiiming  and  the  ending  of  the  tale. 
All  haU  to  thee,  King  Volsimg !  For  a  little  while  farewell ! 

(He  withdraws  slowly.  The  revellers  remain  spell-bound.) 

King  Volsung.  Why  sit  ye  silent  and  still? 

Is  the  Battle-Father's  visage  a  token  of  terror  and  ill( 
Arise,  O  Volsung  children.  Earls  of  the  Goths,  arise. 
And  put  your  hands  to  the  hilts  as  mighty  men  and  wise! 
Yet  deem  it  not  too  easy;  for  belike,  a  faithful  blade 
Lies  there  in  the  heart  of  the  Branstock,  for  a  fated  warrior  made. 

King  Siggeir  (over-ccnfidently).     King  Volsung,  give  me  a  grace 

To  try  it  first  of  all  men,  lest  another  win  my  place. 

And  mere  chance-hap  steal  the  glory  and  gain  that  I  might Vin. 

King  Volsung  (laughing).    I  grant  it  thee,  King  Siggeir;  O  noble  guest,  begin. 

(Siggeir  goes  to  the  Branstock,  pulls  in  vain,  grows  very  angry  and  returns  silent  to  his  seat.  Signy 
15  very  much  upset  and  looks  on  apprehensively.) 

Signy  (to  Hedda).    See  how  angry  he  has  become!  He  is  bitterly  rebuffed  by  the  Gods! 
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King  Volsung  (scmewhal  piizzleJ).  Thus  comes  back  empty-handed  the  mighriest  King  of  the  Earth. 
And  how  shall  the  feeble  venture;  Yet  each  man  knows  his  worth. 
Stand  forth  yc  free  and  unfree;  stand  forth  both  most  and  least. 
But  first,  ye  Earls  of  the  Goth-folk,  ye  worthy  lords  we  feast. 

{Then  the  Earls  of  Siggeid,  announced  by  one  oj  tlie  King's  attendants,  try  to  pull  out  the  sword, 
hut  in  vain.  They  are  followed  by  Volsung's  home-men  and  country-follt.  Not  one  amongst 
them  can  move  the  sword.  Siggeir  sits  silent  and  still.  Signy  and  Hedda  stand  apart  viewing 
the  strange  scene  anxiously.) 

King  Siggeir  (pemlantly).  They  have  brought  me  here 

As  a  mock  for  their  woodland  bondsmen;  and  yet  they  shall  buy  it  dear. 

(Men  begin  to  shout  on  Volsung  and  his  sons  to  come  and  try.) 

Kings  Volung  [laughing).  I  will  set  me  to  the  toil. 

Lest  these,  my  guests  of  the  Goth-folk,  should  deem  I  fear  the  foil. 
Yet  nought  am  I  iO-sworded,  and  the  oldest  friend  is  best; 
And  this,  my  hand's  first  fellow,  will  I  bear  to  the  grave-mound's  rest. 

[He  shows  the  hilt  of  his  own  mighty  sword.  Then  continues,  laying  his  hand  on  the  Branstock 
tree). 

O  tree  beloved, 
I  thank  thee  for  thy  good  heart  that  so  little  thou  art  moved. 

[Laughing  aloud,  he  pulls  at  the  sword;  but  in  vain.  Then  he  moves  back  to  the  high-seat.) 

Sons  1  have  gotten  and  cherished  now  stand  ye  forth  and  try. 

[His  sons  GuNTHiOF,  Rertr,  Hunthiof,  Agnar  and  Helgi,  announced  by  the  King's  attendant, 
approach  the  sword.  They  fail.  Finally  Sigmund  comes  forward.) 

King  Volsung.     Lo,  fail  thou  not,  son  Sigmund,  the  last  of  the  Volsung  Hne, 
For  the  glory  of  thy  roof-tree,  now  take  that  sword  as  thine. 

Sigmund.         Father  I  yield  me  gladly  to  find  the  will  of  the  Gods; 
Yet  knowest  thou  all  too  well  that  Odin  never  nods. 
But  methinks  I  shall  bide  here  lonely,  beneath  the  Branstock  tree, 
Its  glory  and  sole  avenger  when  all  is  over  with  thee. 

[He  draws  out  the  sword  effortlessly  with  his  right  hand.  A  shattering  shout  greets  the  performance 
as  he  holds  it  over  his  head.  Then  he  returns  to  the  high-seat.) 

King  Volsung.     Sigmund,  know  well  thyself  a  nurseling  of  the  Gods. 

Sigmund.         The  chosen  of  the  Gods  ofttimes  the  way  find  steep; 
Yet  till  my  hour  of  doom  their  token  shall  I  keep. 

King  Siggeir.    O  best  of  the  sons  of  Volsung,  I  am  merry  for  thy  sake 

And  the  glory  tliou  hast  gained  us;  but  why  not  let  me  take 
This  sword  that  has  come  to  thine  hand  on  the  day  I  wed  diy  kin? 
Thus  surely  shalt  thou  profit  and  the  bulk  of  my  treasure  win. 

Sigmund  [laughing  scornfully).     And  if  I  take  twice  die  treasure,  and  it  buy  me  Odin's  sword, 
And  the  gift  that  the  Gods  have  given,  will  it  buy  me  the  right  to  stand 
Betwixt  the  mightiest  of  world  kings  with  a  longed-for  tiling  in  my  handf 
Came  the  sword  to  diy  wedding,  Goth-King,  to  thine  hand  it  never  came, 
And  dience  is  there  envy  whetted  to  deal  me  this  word  of  shame. 

[The  banquet  goes  on  and  is  gradually  faded  out,  while  SiGtfY  and  Hedda  come  to  the  front  oj  tlit 
Stage.) 
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Signy  (to  Hedda).    Signiund,  my  valiant  brother,  takes  the  fool  at  his  true  worth, 
And  Siggcir  of  true  wisdom  shows  indeed  sad  deanh. 

Hedda  {mystkallY).    Relentlessly  and  swiftly  the  days  of  doom  draw  nigh; 
To-morrow  the  baffled  Siggcir,  with  many  a  parting  sigh, 
Will  bear  thee  hence  to  his  homeland, — diy  home  it  will  never  be — 
To  prepare  for  the  coming  of  Volsung  and  his  mighty  sons  and  free; 
And  the  were-wolves  of  die  wild-wood  will  know  where  diey  must  die. 
And  luiavenged  King  Volsung  in  his  mound  by  the  sea  will  lie. 
But  I  wot  that  die  king  of  the  Goth-folk  for  his  deeds  will  surely  pay 
And  Sigmund  shall  hvc  to  see  it;  but  his  wrath  shall  pass  away. 
And  long  shall  he  live  on  the  earth,  an  exceeding  glorious  king, 
And  his  words  shall  be  told  in  die  market,  and  all  men  his  deeds  shall  sing. 
Fresh  shall  his  memory  be,  and  his  eyes  like  mi:ie  shall  gaze 
On  the  days  unborn  in  the  darkness,  the  last  of  all  earthly  days, 
The  last  of  the  days  of  battle,  when  the  host  of  the  Gods  is  arrayed. 
And  there  is  an  end  for  ever  of  all  who  were  once  afraid. 

{Curtain) 


MlUiam  fIDorris— ^be  draftsman 

Chorus.  When  William  Morris  was  twenty-five  he  married  Jane  Burden.  He  decided  to 

build  a  house — the  Red  House — on  an  orchard  he  had  acquired  at  Bexley  Heath. 
And  dien  the  question  of  decoration  arose.  This  brought  home  to  him  the  fact  that 
beauty  was  no  longer  a  consideration  in  household  furniture.  Everything  tended 
towards  standardisation.  There  was  very  httle  scope  for  expressing  one's  personahty 
in  the  furnishing  of  one's  home. 

So  he  set  about  creating  his  own  Httle  temple  of  beauty.  This  led  to  the  foimda- 
tion  by  him  and  some  friends  of  an  estabUshment  for  the  manufacture  of  wall-papers, 
stained  glass,  tiles  and  artistic  household  decorations,  which  has  largely  contributed 
to  the  reform  of  Enghsh  taste  in  colour  and  design. 

He  formed  a  school  inspired  by  his  protest  against  commercialism.  It  asserted  the 
need  for  natural  decoration  and  pure  colour.  It  demanded  for  each  individual  the 
right  to  express  his  own  personahty-  in  the  things  he  made,  and  it  reiterated  his 
conviction  that  man's  quest  should  be  the  beauty  of  the  world  he  hved  in  and  his 
joy  should  be  sought  in  the  work  his  hands  found  to  do. 

His  activity  as  craftsman  was  incessant.  There  were  few  amongst  the  decorative 
arts  he  did  not  touch;  none  that  he  touched  but  were  given  new  life.  In  successive 
stages,  he  concentrated  on  the  arts  of  weaving,  dyeing  and  printing.  The  Kehnscott 
Press,  started  by  him  in  1 890,  revolutionised  printing  as  a  fine  art. 

He  also  practised  the  arts  of  writing  and  dlumination,  and  produced  manuscripts 
of  a  beauty  such  as  had  not  been  seen  since  the  Middle  Ages.  His  sense  of  design  and 
colour  was  fauldess,  his  industry  prodigious,  and  his  swifmess  of  execution  almost 
incredible. 

Here  follows  a  tableau  of  one  of  the  tapestries  woven  at  the  Merton  Abbey 
Tapestry  Works.  The  designer  was  Sir  Edward  Bume-Jones  with  whom  Morris  had 
formed  a  lasting  friendship  at  Oxford. 

•*^bc  Hcbicvcmcnt  ot  tbc  Ouest  of  tbe  lI)ol^  iBrail" 

(Curtain) 
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Hbc  i£artblv>  iparaMsc 

Chonis.  The  Earthly  Paradise,  which  contained  42,000  Unes  of  rhymed  verse,  is  WOliam 

Morris's  best  known  poetical  achievement.  This  work  is  made  up  of  twenry-four 
romantic  poems  of  classic  or  Gothic  origin,  supposed  to  be  recited  by  Norwegian 
seamen  who  had  sailed  westward  to  find  the  earthly  paradise. 

The  great  theme  of  the  poem  is  the  simple  desire  of  man  to  escape  death,  despite 
his  recognition  of  the  fact  that  his  hfe  perhaps  owes  its  sweemess  to  its  brevity. 
One  thought  perpetually  haunts  him.  It  is  the  thought  of  mortahty.  He  sees  it  as  the 
melancholy,  inevitable  end  of  all  that  is  beautiful,  all  that  is  lovely  on  earth.  Thus  of 
March  he  sings: 

Verse  Speaking  Choir.     Slayer  of  the  winter,  art  thou  here  again? 
O  welcome,  thou  that  bring'st  the  summer  nigh! 
The  bitter  wind  makes  not  thy  victory  vain, 
Nor  will  we  mock  thee  for  thy  faint  blue  sky. 
Welcome,  O  March !  whose  kindly  days  and  dry 
Make  April  ready  for  the  throsde's  song. 
Thou  first  redresser  of  the  winter's  wrong! 

Yea,  welcome  March!  and  though  I  die  ere  June, 
Yet  for  the  hope  of  life  I  give  thee  praise, 
Striving  to  swell  the  burden  of  the  tune 
That  even  now  I  hear  thy  brown  birds  raise, 
Urmiindful  of  the  past  or  coming  days; 
Who  sing:  "O  joy!  a  new  year  is  begun: 
What  happiness  to  look  upon  the  sun!" 

Ah,  what  begetteth  all  this  storm  of  bliss 

But  Death  himself,  who,  crying  solemnly. 

E'en  from  the  heart  of  sweet  Forgetfulness, 

Bids  us  "Rejoice,  lest  pleasureless  ye  die; 

Within  a  htde  time  must  ye  go  by. 

Stretch  forth  your  open  hands,  and  while  ye  Uve 

Take  all  the  gifts  that  Death  and  Life  may  give." 

(^Curtain) 


Zhc  Xife  anb  E>catb  of  3a0on 

Chronicler.  The  Life  and  Death  of  Jason  was  the  first  long  narrative  poem  published  by  William 
Morris.  Enchanting  as  a  fairy  tale,  it  is  yet  as  credible  as  any  modem  novel  and  it  is 
perhaps  the  most  complete  revitalisation  of  a  mythological  world  ever  accomplished 
in  English. 

No  part  of  Morris's  work  was  wrritten  for  dramatic  representation.  Many  of  the 
scenes,  however,  are  very  dramatic  in  nature,  and  we  here  present  one  taken  fi-om 
Jason  and  Medea. 

{Jason,  the  son  of  JEson,  King  of  lolchos,  having  come  to  man's  estate,  demanded  of  Pelias  his 
father's  Kingdom,  which  he  held  wrongfully.  Pelias  answered  that  if  he  would  bring  from 
Colchis  the  golden  fleece  of  the  ram  that  had  carried  Phryrus  thither,  he  would  yield  him  his 
right.  Whereon  Jason  sailed  to  Colchis  in  the  ship  "Argo,"  with  other  heroes,  to  obtain  tlie 
golden  fleece.) 

(To  the  sound  of  music  the  curtain  rises  on  a  room  in  the  palace.  Handmaidens  grouped  around  the 
stage.  Clown  enters  and  samples  the  wine  and  fruit.  He  is  quaffing  wine  when  a  flourish  of 
trumpets  is  heard.  Clown  retires  to  right  of  stage.  Enter  Kjng,  Jason  and  Warriors.) 
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King.  Enter,  oh  guests,  and  cast  aside  all  care! 

Here,  shall  ye  see  things  strange  and  beauties  rare. 

Jason.  I  thank  thee  for  thy  welcome,  noble  King. 

Right  glad  were  I,  whate'er  the  next  day  bring. 
To  pass  with  you  in  mirth  tliesc  coming  hours 
Amidst  fair  maids  and  wine-cups  crowned  with  flowers. 

King.  Let  now  soft  music  breathe  about  the  place. 

And  lovely  damsels  at  a  gentle  pace 
Disport  themselves  unto  its  pleasing  sound. 
Their  nimble  feet  smooth  gliding  o'er  the  ground. 

(Maidens  dance.  Clown  mimics  their  steps  at  end  of  dance.) 

Your  name  and  country,  stranger,  to  us  tell. 

Jason.  Jason  am  I  who  with  the  Minyae  dwell; 

And  through  great  perils  have  I  come  from  Greece 
To  seek  the  place  where  hangs  the  golden  fleece. 
Be  thou  our  friend;  or,  few  people  as  we  are. 
The  Gods  and  we  may  bring  thee  bitter  care. 

King.  Long  years  have  I  dwelt  here,  yet  fear  to  give 

The  fleece  to  thee,  lest  I  should  cease  to  live. 
Thus  am  I  warned.  Therefore  shalt  thou  hear 
What  well  may  fill  a  hero's  hean  with  fear. 
But  not  from  my  old  hps;  that  thou  mayst  have. 
Whether  thy  life  thou  here  wilt  spill  or  save, 
At  least  one  joy  before  thou  comest  to  die. 

(To  Servant.) 

Ho  ye,  bid  in  my  lady  presently ! 

(Music,  soft  at  first,  gradually  increases  in  volume  as  Medea  enters— Mmdyhs  welcome  her. 
Music  stops  as  she  tvalks  towards  her  father.  JEtes  and  Jason  rise  to  greet  her.) 

Medea.  Thy  wish,  ^tes,  father  and  good  lord, 

what  is  it  thou  wouldst  have  me  do  this  night? 

King.  Oh,  daughter,  I  would  bid  thee  tell  aright 

Unto  this  King's  son  here,  who  is  my  guest. 
What  things  he  must  accomplish,  ere  his  quest 
Is  finished,  who  has  come  this  day  to  seek 
The  golden  fleece  brought  hither  by  the  Greek, 
The  son  of  Athamas,  the  unlucky  King, 
That  he  may  know  at  last  for  what  a  thing 
He  left  his  meadowy  land  and  easefiJ  rest. 
Farewell,  oh  son,  achieve  this  dangerous  quest! 

(Exit  iCTES.) 

Medea.  Oh,  worthy  prince,  these  hard  things  must  thou  do. 

First,  going  to  their  stall,  bring  out  the  two 
Great  brazen  bulls  and  then  take  up  the  plough 
That  in  the  stall  stands  ever  bright  enow. 
And  on  their  gleaming  necks  cast  thou  the  yoke 
And  drive  them  as  thou  mayst,  with  cry  and  stroke 
Through  the  grey  acre  of  the  God  of  War. 

Jason.  More  dreadful  task  than  ere  was  done  before! 


Medea.  Take  thou  the  sack  that  holds  the  serpents'  teeth 

Our  fathers  slew  upon  the  sunless  heath, 
There  sow  those  evil  seeds  and  bide  thou  there 
Till  they  send  forth  a  strange  crop,  nothing  fair. 

Jason.  Continue,  royal  maid,  doubt  not  that  I 

To-morrow  this  so  certain  death  wUl  try. 

Medea.  Gamer  this  crop  if  thou  canst  'scape  from  death 

And  if  thereafter  still  thou  drawest  breath. 
Then  shalt  thou  have  the  seven  keys  of  the  shrine 
Wherein  the  beast's  fair  golden  locks  yet  shine. 
Now  just  within  the  brazen  temple  gates, 
The  guardian  of  the  fleece  for  ever  waits 
A  dragon,  on  whose  skin  no  steel  will  bite. 
It  is  with  such  an  one  thou  needst  must  fight. 
I  therefore  pray  thee  make  a  bloodless  end 
Of  this  thy  quest,  and,  as  my  father's  friend. 
Well  gifted,  in  few  days  return  in  peace. 
Lacking  for  nought,  forgetful  of  the  fleece. 

Jason.  Maiden,  fear  not,  for  I  must  do  my  part. 

Look  not  to  see  me  turn  back  faint  of  heart, 

I,  dying,  may  perchance  not  pass  unwept 

And  with  sweet  memories  may  my  name  be  kept. 

Medea.  Drink  then  in  token  that  thy  life  is  passed 

And  that  thy  reckless  hand  the  die  has  cast. 

(GiVes  Jason  the  cup.) 

Jason.  I  drink,  and  swear  for  nought  to  leave  this  quest 

Till  I  have  reached  the  worst  end  or  the  best. 

(Tableau  effect  before  curtain  is  lowered.  Jason  holds  wine  cup  aloft  in  triumphant  attitude. 
Warriors  make  vigorous  group  on  right.  Medea  kneels  pleadingly.  Maidens — sorrowful, 
entreating  group  on  left.) 

(Curtain) 

(  With  the  help  of  Medea,  Jason  carried  out  all  his  allotted  tasks  and  with  the  fleece  won,  prepared 
10  leave  Medea  and  the  land  of  Colchis.) 

(Curtain  rises — tableau  changed.  Warriors  triumphant.  Maidens  bid  these  heroes  farewell  and 
hasten  their  departure.  Medea  wr^es  Jason.) 

Medea.  Oh,  noble  Jason,  bid  thy  heroes  strong 

To  sea,  to  sea!  Nor  pray  ye  loiter  long; 
For  surely  shall  ye  see  the  beacons  flare 
Ere  in  mid-stream  ye  are  and  running  fair. 
On  toward  the  sea  with  tide  and  oar  and  sail 
Ere  wake  the  King  his  great  loss  to  bewail. 
Yet  take  me  with  thee,  do  not  leave  me  here. 
Behind  is  death,  before  is  merely  fear. 

Jason.  Yea,  leave  this  fearsome  land,  come  now  with  me, 

And  as  my  bride,  saU  thou  the  boundless  sea. 

(Jason  embraces  Medea  and  holds  up  the  fleece.  Warriors  and  Maidens  grouped  around.) 

(Curtain) 
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chorus.  There  was  a  ruthless  logic  in  the  unfolding  of  this  man's  character.  Just  as  he  had 

revolted  against  the  ugliness  of  furniture  and  wall-papers  in  his  carher  days,  he  later 
revolted  against  the  ugliness  of  society.    In  an  address  he  said: 

"It  is  my  good  luck  only  that  has  put  me  on  this  side  of  ihc  window  among 
delightful  books  and  lovely  works  of  art,  and  not  on  the  other  side,  in  the 
empty  street,  the  drink-steeped  liquor-shops,  the  foul  and  degraded  lodgings. 
I  know  by  my  own  feelings  and  desires  what  these  men  want,  what  would  have 
saved  them  from  this  lowest  depth  of  savagcr)';  employment  which  would 
foster  their  self-respect  and  win  die  praise  and  sympathy  of  their  fellows,  and 
dwellings  which  they  could  come  to  with  pleasure,  surroundings  which  would 
soothe  and  elevate  them;  reasonable  labour,  reasonable  rest.  There  is  only  one 
thing  that  can  give  them  this — Art." 

This  is  the  noblest  and  surest  proof  of  the  depth  and  reaUry  of  Morris's  passion 
for  beauty  and  the  burning  sincerity  of  his  work,  that  it  does  lead  him  by  inevitable 
stages  to  fight  for  that  largest  hannony  of  all — the  harmony  of  a  contented  and  high- 
minded  people  glor)'ing  in  joyous  labour  and  their  common  humanity.  He  applied 
his  instina  for  design  to  the  social  fabric  and  from  an  artist  and  designer  became  an 
active  and  convinced  socialist. 

He  would  spend  himself  in  the  effort  "to  remould  this  sorry  scheme  of  things 
nearer  the  heart's  desire."  And  so,  still  in  pursuit  of  the  Earthly  Paradise,  he  left  the 
sheltered  harbour  of  artistic  creation  and  plunged  into  the  maelstrom  of  political 
agitation. 

Morris's  socialism,  in  brief,  was  the  gospel  of  the  joy  of  work.  Art  was  the  ex- 
pression of  man's  joy  in  his  work.  In  the  Utopia  of  his  dreams  man  would  make  things 
for  use,  which  should  be  so  beautiful  that  any  ornaments  apart  from  them  would  be 
uimecessary.  The  urgency  of  the  social  change  was  intensified  by  his  reahsation  of 
the  coming  tendency  towards  standardised  production,  and  he  saw  in  this  movement 
the  destruction  not  of  happiness  alone,  but  of  the  soul  of  man. 

With  the  elements  of  his  sociahsm  it  is  hardly  possible  for  any  of  us  to  disagree 
to-day.  We  might  only  be  inclined  to  question  the  details  of  his  scheme.  But  he 
clothed  this  new  philosophy  tliat  was  so  slowly  taking  shape  in  the  minds  of  men 
with  a  poignant  urgency  and  an  irresistible  glamour.  And  herein  hes  his  chief  meaning 
to  the  people  of  our  country  to-day. 

In  the  Prologue  to  The  Earthly  Paradise  he  had  called  himself  "the  idle  singer  of 
an  empt)'  day."  But  no  singer  was  ever  less  idle,  no  day  less  empty.  He  held  up  before 
mankind  not  only  the  example  of  a  simple  and  noble  hfc,  out  the  hope  and  the 
vision  of  a  world  which  might  become  an  Earthly  Paradise,  a  Kingdom  of  God 
realised  on  earth. 

{The  Chronicler  utters  the  following  words  before  placing  a  wreath  at  the  base  of  a  bust  of 
William  Morris) 

To  the  memory  of  the  courageous,  chivalrous  and  great-souled  William 
Morris,  apostle  of  honourable  ideals  and  the  joy  of  work. 

(Curtain) 
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XTbe  BuilbiuG  of  the  Coat  of  Hrms 

TABLEAU  I 

THE  SCENE 

(The  curtain  rises,  disclosing  the  principal  characters  from  the  previous  Episodes.) 

Ralph  de  Toni  (advances  and  says).  In  me  see  the  Toni  Family,  first  holders  of  the  Manor  of 
Wilcumestou  after  the  Conquest;  first  in  honourable  warfare;  first  in  courageous 
adventure;  first,  above  all,  as  church  builders  and  champions  of  rehgion. 

(Affixes  family  device  to  our  Coat  of  Arms.) 

John  Ball.  I  espouse  Justice,  without  which  Religion  is  but  a  name  and  a  shadow.  AH  men  are 
of  equal  worth  if  they  will  to  be  so:  all  have  an  equal  right  to  what  hfe  can  give  worth 
having. 

Sir  George  Monoux.  Merchant,  Alderman,  Lord  Mayor  am  I,  and  dweller  in  Walthamstow.  I 
represent  Civic  Pride.  In  my  days  were  your  roads  put  in  good  order,  your  Church 
restored,  your  aged  housed,  your  children  taught,  and  your  water-supply  improved. 

(Affixes  family  device  to  our  Coat  of  Arms.) 

Roger  Ascham.  The  Schoolmaster  am  I,  teaching  many  things.  Yet  teach  I  most  enduringly  when 
I  show  that  gentleness  is  more  effective  than  punishment  with  children. 

George  Gascoigne.  Among  the  first  of  satirists  will  you  find  me.  In  Walthamstow  I  wrote  my 
poems.  In  them  I  showed  my  contemporaries  their  faults.  Look  in  my  mirror;  you 
shall  learn  to  better  yourselves. 

Henry  Maynard.  Life!  how  uncertain  art  thou!  Death!  how  sure!  Therefore,  for  the  beautifying 
of  God's  house,  for  the  instruction  of  his  httle  ones,  for  the  compassionate  aid  of  his 
necessitous  poor  wiU  I  provide;  that,  as  I  have  cared  for  Christ's  rehgion  and  His 
children,  He  wiU  not  desert  me  in  my  latter  end.  I  stand  for  Christ  and  His  flock. 

(Affixes  supporters  to  our  Coat  of  Arms.) 

Eliezer  Cogan.  A  century  ago,  Walthamstow  was  given  a  notable  place  in  national  education. 
Firmly  built  upon  first  principles,  young  folk,  poor  and  rich  ahke,  were  taught  the 
noble  heritage  of  their  generation.  May  every  child  in  the  town  speak  well  of  me  and 
of  Wilham  Wilson.  Their  parents  yet  may  praise  our  names. 

Chronicler.  William  Morris,  "Dreamer  of  dreams,  born  out  of  his  due  time."  Yet 
throughout  the  centuries  this  he  knew  to  be  true,  and  this,  as  artist,  craftsman,  poet, 
he  taught — The  best  survives, 

"It  is  the  meaner  part  that  dies"; 
In  this  true  progress  hes. 

(Affixes  legend  to  our  Coat  of  Arms.) 
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TABLEAU  n 

Epilogue 

(The  atrtain  rises,  disclosing  a  number  of  children,  each  bearing  a  letter,  who  arrange  themselves  to 
represent  the  words  "Fellowship  is  Life."  Each  speaks  in  order.) 

Friends,  we  have  played  our  little  part. 
Enough  we've  shown  to  prove  that  from  the  start, 
Life  hereabouts  its  message  has  for  those 
Living  here  now,  and  that  the  message  shows. 
O'er  every  line  of  our  brief  narrative. 
What  good  may  come  if  our  own  lives  we  live. 
Sure  of  ourselves,  full  of  a  rightful  pride. 
High  in  our  local  sentiment,  whate'er  betide; 
Interested  more  as  we  learn  how  we  grew. 
Proud  of  our  past — determined  much  to  do. 

Insistent  that  good  government  and  care 
Shall  leave  their  impress  everywhere. 

Let  us  then  mingle,  as  indeed  we  must. 
In  fearless  quest  of  truth,  in  common  trust. 
Facing  our  grave  responsibihty. 
Eager  to  merit  a  great  destiny. 

Chronicler  of  the  Chorus: 

Go  back  again,  now  you  have  seen  us,  and  your  outward  eyes  have  learned  that 
there  is  yet  a  time  in  store  for  the  world,  when  mastery  has  turned  into  fellowship 
— but  not  before. 

Go  back  and  be  the  happier  for  having  seen  us.  Go  on  striving,  with  whatsoever 
pain  and  labour  needs  must  be,  to  buUd  up,  htde  by  httle,  the  new  day  of  fellowship, 
and  rest,  and  happiness.* 

"Fellowship  is  Life." 


CONCLUSION 


•Concluding  words  of  "News  from  Nowhere." 
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©fficial  6e6cription  of  tbc  armorial  Bearinos 
of  tbc  ©orouob  of  Maltbametow 

Srnia.  Argent  a  Maunch  Gules  on  a  Chief  Azure  a  Seamew  volant 
between  two  Anchors  Argent. 

CrC0t.  Upon  a  Mural  Crown  Or  a  Dove  Azure  beaked  and  legged 
Gules  winged  Or  holding  in  the  beak  a  sprig  of  Oak 
fructed  proper. 

Supportct0.  On  the  dexter  side  a  Stag  and  on  the  sinister  side  a 
Pie-bald  Talbot,  each  gorged  with  a  Wreath  of  Oak  all 
proper. 

lLegen&.    "Fellowship  is  Life." 
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A  PART  from  the  fact  that  the  Coat  of  Arms  is  a  very  beautifid  piece  of  armorial 
•^*-  designing,  every  item  included  has  some  direct  reference  to  our  town  in 
bygone  times. 

The  Maunch,  or  Sleeve,  which  occurs  in  the  lower  half  of  the  shield,  was 
the  insignia  of  the  Toni  Family,  and  as  a  representative  of  this  family  was  the 
first  Norman  Lord  of  these  parts,  this  piece  of  heraldry  reminds  us  of  Walthamstow 
in  Norman  days. 

The  Chief  of  the  Shield  bears  the  familiar  arms  of  George  Monoux,  further 
emphasised  in  the  Bird  with  the  Oak  twig  in  its  Beak,  which  forms  the  Crest  of 
our  new  Arms.  These  remind  us  not  only  of  Walthamstow  in  Tudor  times,  but 
of  a  very  worthy  citizen  whose  benefactions  are  well  known  throughout  the  town. 
Monovians,  and  others  interested,  may  notice  that  the  ground  colour  of  the 
Monoux  device  appears  in  blue,  not  red,  as  is  usual.  This  change  of  colour  has 
been  made  in  compliment  to  the  Maynard  Family,  whose  supporters — the  Stag 
and  Talbot — appear  on  either  side  of  our  Arms,  and  these  features  are  introduced 
to  memoriahse  a  family  connected  with  Walthamstow  since  the  seventeenth 
century,  particularly  Henry  Maynard,  whose  bequests  to  the  Church,  the  School, 
and  the  Poor  were  generous  and  noteworthy. 

The  legend,  "Fellowship  is  Life,"  comes  from  the  pen  of  a  celebrated  citizen, 
WiUiam  Morris,  whose  place  in  art,  craftsmanship  and  letters  is  already  well 
recognised,  and  will  be  much  enhanced  with  the  passage  of  time. 

The  Walthamstow  Coat  of  Arms  is  therefore  something  much  more  than 
a  mere  heraldic  picture;  it  is  a  miniature  of  the  history  of  the  town  throughout 
eight  centuries,  reminding  us  of  its  great  epochs  and  commemorating  prominent 
and  pubhc-spirited  men  who  were  connected  with  our  township  during  those 
epochs. 

The  Coat  of  Arms  is,  in  reaHty,  the  story  in  brief  of  Walthamstow  from 
the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  Victorian  Era. 
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THE  publishers  of  this  book  beg  to  acknowledge  permission  from 
the  Trustees  of  the  Kehnscott  Press  to  reproduce  the  half-border 
design  by  William  Morris  which  embeUishes  the  title-page. 

One  of  Mr.  Edmund  Holt  New's  illustrations  in  Prof.  J.  W. 
Mackail's  "Life  of  William  Morris,"  is  reproduced  on  page  46.  The 
picture  on  page  28  is  taken  from  Sir  Edward  Bume-Jones's  "When 
Adam  delved  and  Eve  span,"  by  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Macmillan  & 
Co.  The  original  sketches  of  these  illustrations  are  in  the  custody  of  the 
Walthamstow  Corporation. 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Hatley,  B.Sc,  R.D.S.,  has  kindly  drawn  the  illustrations 
on  pages  30  and  42.  The  strip  at  the  foot  of  page  26  is  reproduced  from 
Quennells*  "Everyday  Life,"  by  permission  of  the  authors,  and  the 
sketch  impression  of  William  Morris  was  drawn  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Fairfoull. 

The  old  engraving  of  George  Gascoigne  appeared  first  in  the  1576 
edition  of  "The  Steele  Glas,"  and  the  sketch  of  Benjamin  Disraeli  is  from 
Maclise's  "Portrait  Gallery." 
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